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An Idolater 


By John B. Tabb 


HE baby has no skies 


But mothér s eyes, 
Nor any God above 
But mother's love. 


His angel sees the Father's face, 


But he the mother's, full of grace ; 


And yet the heavenly kingdom is 


Of such as this. 


St. Charles College, 


“<2 % 


wLditorial 


A Suggestive 
Prohibition 


so much as he impoverishes himself by his thieving. 
The man who uses vulgar or profane language offends 
polite and reverent ears, and pollutes the social at- 
mosphere, “*but he is himself the worst sufferer. 
Jesus said, ‘* Net that which entereth into the mouth 
defileth the man ; but that which proceedeth out of 


the mouth, this defileth the man.’’ 


said, that in a certain high-class stable in New York 


City there is posted this notice : 


doing than the wrong-doer. 


Ellicott City, Md. 


No one is more injured by wrong- 
It is 
not in the power of a thief to impoverish any one 


It has 


‘*No man shall use 


profane language in the hearing of horses.’’ 


% 


Than by Words 


truth. 


gain a clearer impression than ever before of certain 
Bible scenes and customsf by means of the picture 
supplement that goes out this week tu the great family 
Better still, 
they can not only gain new light th -mselves, but 


of The Sunday School Times readers. 





Speaking Louder An appeal to the eye is one of the 
most effective ways of impressing a 
Many are likely to realize this afresh as they 


they can pass it on to a still wide: cincle by taking 
the pictures into the Sunday-school class, and trying 
their effect on restless boys and girls, or eager in- 
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quiring older pupils. If the pictures are liked, or 
if they could be made still more useful, the Editor 
would be glad to hear of it from those who make use 


of them. 
“< 


The Worst Trouble There is one kind of trouble in the 


ever Invented world which God never sends, and 
which never brings a blessing with it. It is the bor- 
rowed trouble which people get by giving anxious 
thought to to-morrow, instead of being content to 
That is the one kind of 


suffering which God bans and bars out of his king- 


bear the burden of to-day. 


dom, and yet even good people do not ban and bar it 
out of their lives. A true Christian on his death-bed 
confesses that the greatest worries of his life had been 
through his anticipation of evils which never arrived. 
As our Lord tells us, it is quite enough to bear those 
which do arrive ; and we might take a lesson from 
the ravens, which may suffer from the hunger of to- 
day, but never from that of to-morrow. 


% 
Imprevement Progress and improvement are 
a Duty every man’s duty. It is not right 


to remain as we were, or as we are. We ought to 
be all the time gaining and growing in experience 
and attainment and grace. It may be to our shame 
that we are just where God put us, and that we 
have just what God gave to us. A man whose looks 
were spoken of contemptuously, said in rejoinder, 
I’m 


that’s 


‘You've no right to find fault with my looks ; 


just as God made me.’’ ‘I know it, and 


what I’m blaming you for,’’ said his critic ; ‘* you've 
That 
If the Lord puts us at 


never made any improvement on yourself.’’ 
answer made a fair point. 
the bottom of a hill, or at the beginning of a road, it 
may be for us to mount or to proceed, and not to stop 
where we are. It was the man who retained just 
what his lord gave him, and who was ready to give 
back that at the day of reckoning, who not only lost 
his possessions, but was cast out into outer darkness 
as an unprofitable servant. Remaining just as God 


made us may be the cause of our condemnation. 
% 


Some people are misers with their 

Health Hoarders : ’ 
health just as other people are with 
their wealth. There is such a thing as being too 
careful about living. Life is not a thing so much to 


ive 


be kept as to be used. People who put off every 
burden and neglect every duty, lest in some way 
these weary them or wear them out, both make for 
themselves the ill-health which they fear, and have 
the sad sense that the good health did not go in 
anything that was worth their while. Civil Engineer 
Robeson, who gave his life and health in planning 
and constructing the great Brooklyn bridge, and in 


fb 


the last few years of bodily infirmity spent his time 
at his window looking out on the bridge which he 
that the work 


We can well 


had made, could indeed know was 
worth the health which he had given. 
remember, in these days, the words which Sarpedon 
spoke to Glaucus in the heroics of the Iliad: ‘‘ Ah! 
friend, if, once escaped -from this battle, we were 


always hereafter to be ageless and immortal, I would 


not myself fight in the foremost ranks, nor would I 
send thee into the war that giveth men renown ; but 
thee 
in very way, and these no mortal may escape or 


now, since ten thousand fates of death beset 
avoid, —now, let us go forward.’’ 
a 
Bearing One’s Own Burden 


W* 


This is a lesson we should 


hear many an earnest exhortation about the 
duty of bearing other’s people’s burdens. 
learn. Living for one’s 
self is always sinful. At certain points in life, and in 
certain experiences, it is proper also to allow others 
We 
It is said that Napoleon, on the 


to share our burdens. cannot live without 
brotherly help. 
way to St. Helena, as he noted the fidelity with 
which every one op the vessel did his part, remarked 
that he had never before realized how dependent 
every man is on others for the comfort and safety of 
his life. We are so bound up together that count- 
less others are continually sharing our burdens and 
ministering to our needs. 

Yet there is a duty of bearing our own burdens 
which every one should learn. Many people de- 
pend too much on others. ‘They have never trained 
themselves to answer their own questions, to decide 
upon their own course in any matter, to attend te 
affairs. 


their own They always seek advice and 


help. By and by, however, in some trying ex- 
perience, they turn to the old sources of counsel, 


Unused 


lacking the wisdom, con- 


strength, or aid, and find the place empty. 


to act for themselves, 
fidence, and ability which training in self-dependence 
alone can give to any one, they fail, and sink under 
the burden. If only 


think and act for themselves, to fight their own 


they had been trained to 
battles, to carry their own loads, they would not 
have been so helpless when caught in the sudden 
stress of circumstances. 

Parents who shelter their children from every rough 
wind, who think and plan for them, and do everything 
for them, in youth, never inuring therm to burdens, 
to responsibility, to self-care, are not preparing them 
in the wisest for life. 


wa) That is not God's way 


with us. He does not save us from struggle, from 
tasks, from thought, from discipline and suffering.. 
He for this. 


brave, strong, wise, and self-reliant, and therefore he 


loves us too well He would make us 


leads us into ways in which we must use every 


power we have, and develop every slumbering re- 


source in our nature Thus he prepares us for 
meeting whatever experiences the future may bring, 
and trains us for the best character and the largest 
usefulness. 

There are those who have learned to think that’ 


others should bear all their burdens for them. 


They 


demand service from all about them. They expect. 


every one to show them and favor, to 


think of 


attention 


their interests and to minister to their ad- 
»f character which this 
It is 


the very reverse of that which the Master sketched 


vancement. But the quality 


spirit fashions is by no means a beautiful one. 


when he said of himself that ‘‘ the Son of man came 


not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ He, 
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the greatest man who ever walked on this earth, 
exacted nothing from others, claimed no service, de- 
no attention. 


manded He lived to serve, to help 


others, to bear their burdens, to comfort their 
SOrTOWS. 

This is the divine ideal of life. If we would re- 
alize God's thought of beautiful character, we must 
not expect others to take care of us, to do our tasks 
for us, but must quietly and bravely accept the re- 
sponsibility for our own life, and at the same time 
use our strength to serve and help others. 

There are burdens which we must bear for our- 
be borne. ‘There 


selves, or they never can are 


things which no other one can do for us. If we do 
Even God, 
No 


other can make our choices, do our duty, meet our 


not do them, they never will be done. 
with his omnipotence, will not do them for us. 
responsibility, answer to God for us. No other can 
pray to our Father for us, can believe on Christ for 
us, can get our sins forgiven, can receive divine 
strength for our weakness. 

Every individual life exists as a separate and dis- 
tinct entity, filling its own place in the universe, and 
running its own career. ‘There is something awe- 
inspiring in the thought of Ituman personality in its 
isolation, its individuality, its responsibility, its inde- 
pendence of other personalities while touched by 
them on all sides. ‘Thousands of other people may 
be close about us, sharing their life with ours in 
many ways, and yet in a deep sense each one of us 
really dwells apart and alone. ‘The heart nearest to 
ours in love cannot live for us, cannot take our place 
before God or among men, cannot enter into the 
inner experiences of our life. Each one must bear 
his own burden. 

This truth is not a mere theoretical one, without 
practical bearing. It lies at the basis of the only 
true philosophy of living. No one can make any- 
His intel- 
lectual powers may be great, but as yet they are only 


thing of a young man’s life but himself. 


a bundle of possibilities, folded away in his brain, as 
a stately oak is hidden in the acorn you hold in your 
hand. ‘These powers must be developed, and this 
can be done only through a long course of educa- 
tion. In this the young man himself must bear his 
own burden. He may be sent to the best school, 
but no school nor teacher can bring out the powers 


that are in his brain save through his own faithful 


application and diligent self-discipline. No most 
affectionate and interested friend can doit. Noone 


can study his lessons for him. No one can struggle 
No 


of the 


with great problems for him. love can relieve 


him of the burden and toil task-work neces- 
sary in mastering this science or that art. 

The price of education each one must pay for 
himself. 


rich man can buy many things, but his gold will not 


There is no easy way of attaining it. A 


purchase for him a trained mind and the treasures of 
knowledge and culture. He can get these only as 
the poor man must,—by long, patient, unwearying 
No one can 


study. ‘The same is true of character. 


give us the qualities of truth, courage, strength, 
meekness, gentleness, patience, which belong to the 
We each for himself. 


In experience, also, it is true that no one can trans- 


worthy life. must get them 
mit anything to another. 
tell 


passed over, but the actual lessons each must get for 


We may learn something 


from what others us about the way they have 


himself. We cannot acquire sympathy from = an- 
We cannot appropriate the wis- 


f efing. , 
other’s mistakes and 


other's su 


dom fror failures as we can 


from our own. Every man must bear his own 
burden. 
‘**Insist upon yourself,’’ exhorts a wise writer. 


The lesson is important. Most of us depend too 
little upon ourselves and lean too much on others. 
We fol- 
low in others’ paths, we thresh over and over again 


We do not care to bear our own burden. 


others’ straw, we gather up the gold which others’ 
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Few men are 
It were better for us all if we would insist 
upon ourselves, if we would let the life that God has 
given us develop in its own normal way, under the 
If God has a thought for 
each life, he will help us to know what this thought 


picks have dug out of the rock. 


original, 


sunshine of divine love. 


is, and then will give us grace to become what he 
would have us be. While, then, we seek to bear 
one another’s burdens, and cast our own burden 
upon God, let us each bravely and confidently ac- 
cept his own burden, and bear it calmly and with 
faith. 


“2% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Words that are in common use are 
What is 


not necessarily understood by most 
Spiritual Life ? ‘ y “ - 


who freely use them. It would be 
well if a teacher oftener asked his pupils to give their 
idea of words used by him to them, or by them to him. 
It would be still better if pupils asked this of their 
teacher. There might be surprises on both sides in 
consequence. An interested reader in Ohio comes with 
a question of this sort that ought to set others to think- 
ing as well as the Editor : 

I have long been a reader and admirer of your paper and re- 


ceive much help from it. ‘Thinking that it may be of in:erest to 


others in your Notes on Open Letters, | will say that we have 


this question under discussion in our school ; What is spiritual 
life? Information on the subject will be much appreciated. 

‘Spiritual life’’ 
the lower animals, and that which man_ has in likeness 
God. All the lower animals have physical life, 


the life of the body. 


is that which distinguishes man from 


with 
All the lower animals have intel- 
We 
may call this, on the one hand, reason, or, on the other 


ligent life, the life of the intellect, or the mind. 


hand, instinct ; but we cannot define the line between 
the two, so that a child or the wisest of men can distin- 
guish it. Man alone, while having physical and intel- 
lectual life, has also spiritual life (not the religious sense 
merely, but spiritual life), that which enables him to 
conceive of spirit, to think of spirit, to commune with 
spirit, to reach out after union with spirit. This is the one 
sure line which separates the lowest and most primitive, 
or most degraded, of men from the best and most highly 
trained of the lower animals. In the possession of 
‘« spiritual life’’ 


of God. 


man is formed in the image or likeness 
In the recognition and cultivation of his spir- 
itual life man employs and develops his God-like nature. 
A man may train and develop his physical nature so as 
to be the champion athlete of the city or country or uni- 
verse, and yet be only on the plane of the bull or lion or 
elephant. A man may trath and develop his intellectual 
nature, even on the religious side, and yet be nothing 
more than an intellectual animal, informed about the 
Bible as a book, and at the very front in all questions of 
higher or lower criticism, and ready to discuss the world’s 
religions as the world’s religions, yet without having 
exercised or brought into play his spiritual life or nature. 
The man who wants to cultivate his spiritual life, to be 
dominated by it, to manifest it to others, to be in closer 
fellowship with God, and to be more like God, can do 
so, will do so, and others will be aware of that fact. 
There are men who have cared for and developed their 
bodies so that their physical power manifests itself, who 
have trained and exercised their minds until their intel- 
lects are superior, yet whose spiritual life is promi- 


all it 


We ought to be that sort of persons, and yet 


nent above because is most valued and most 


exercised. 
more so. That should be our direction of aspiration 


and of striving. 


~ 
Many believer — co 
ts Pvaper Many believers permit themselves to 
to Jesus Christ be troubled about the different mani- 
Proper ? festations of God as Father, Son, and 


Holy Spirit. 


ferences in the Godhead that they are cramped and 


They seem to recognize such positive dif- 


hampered in their very prayers to God, as though there 
were confusion and division between those who are one. 
In response to a recent question on this subject, the 
Editor said, in these columns, that ‘‘there is but one 
God,"’ and that ‘all prayer should be to the one God,’ 
yet that ‘‘the longing of the heart may be better 


fhdicated and met in one expression of God's personality 
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than in another, according 
God is 


to the peculiarities of each 

individual soul.’’ our Father ; God is a Spirit, 

—the Spirit of God ; in Jesus Christ ‘‘dwelleth all the 

fulness of the Godhead bodily.’’ Every believer is 

privileged to approach or address God as each loving, 

reverent, trustful spirit can best reach after and find 

God. In kindly comment on this view of truth, a valued 

Presbyterian clergyman in Oregon takes exception to it, - 
and says : 

Pardon me in saying, in all reverence, after reading your in- 
teresting statements, that I don't think our Saviour intended to 
be prayed to directly. The form he has given us, ‘‘ Our Father,’ 
etc., and the many passages which could be adduced, tend to 
The 
fact. also, of general custom and habit, shows that a prayer to our 


place him as intermediary, and not as a direct, donor. 


Saviour is not accepted as the ordinary, and if I may say correct, 
form of petition, some evangelists to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Jesus specifically declared to his disciples, ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
* But he did not add, ‘‘ Be 
careful, however, not to address me directly, for I am 


am I in the midst of them.’ 
not to be addressed directly.’’ Jesus did say explicitly, 
‘«Lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the end of 
the world,’’ but Jesus did not explicitly say, ‘It would 
not be the correct thing to speak from your heart or 
* When 
the Lord spoke out of the heavens to Paul on his way to 


lips to me as to him who is one with the Father.’ 


Damascus, and said that he was Jesus, Paul seemed to 
think that it was entirely correct for him to ask in prayer 
of Jesus, ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord ?"’ 


God realizing our weaknesses and failings, and want to 


When we go to 


appeal to one who is touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, how can we refrain from pouring out our soul 
to Him who can understand us as we are, because he 
has been in the flesh ? With our knowledge of the spirit 
and promises of Jesus, would it not, indeed, require an 
explicit and unqualified command of Jesus of to com- 
mune with him in prayer to justify us in doubting that it 
is eminently right and proper for us to address him in 
supplication, intercession, or praise, when we reach out 
toward God in longing for that which Jesus represents of 
God ? 
to him should be no hindrance to the longing, loving 
heart. 


The mere absence of positive commands to pray 


be 4 


From Contributors 


a = 


The Business Man’s Religion 
I. His Church 
By Amos R. Wells 


was a Sunday-school class composed entirely of 
men. 


I" 


tional lessons, but the problems of the day. 


business They did not study the Interna- 
On that 
Sunday, under the lead of an eminent author and doctor 
of divinity, they were considering the business man's 
church attendance. There were present, besides the 
pastor of the.church and a missionary from Japan, a 
well-known electrician, a young mechanic, a lawyer, a 
yarn manufacturer, an editor, a clerk, a tile manufac- 
turer, and other representative business men. 

‘« Ts it a fact that the business men are going to church 
less than formerly ?'’ The laymen thought it wasn't, 
but the three clergymen thought it was,—and they ought 
to know. 

‘What keeps them away ? the 
club? the church's attitude with regard to theatres, card- 
playing 


> 


Is it the bicycle? 
dancing ?"’ A business man spoke earnestly : 
‘‘If any man is really persuaded that Christianity is 
true, these trifles will not bear a feather’s weight with 
him.”’ 

‘«Is it because the creeds are too strict ?’’ The prompt 
answer came: ‘* Those churches that are most strict in 
creed and practice win the most men."’ 

‘* What is it, then ? Why have business men so slight 
a share in church life ?’’ 

The hour was too short, ‘and the theme too long ; 
conclusion was reached. 


no 
But I left that discussion carry- 
ing two decided impressions.” One that such eager con- 
versations by the business men themselves would soon 
put an end to the very evil complained of; and the 
second, that the need of the church and the business 
man, each for the other, can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Now I do not intend to fall into the error so common 
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in treating classes of persons with reference to religion, — 
the mistake of treating the class under discussion, whether 
young folks cr the newly married or college professors 
or railway men or what not, as if they were peculiar, 
unique, exempt from the great fundamental laws of con- 
version and regeneration, All men, whatever their age 
or calling, when they truly give their hearts to Christ, 
prove it by the same loyalty and zeal, equally need, not 
the spur but the guiding rein, and present to the lead- 
ers of the church no eccentric problems, but merely 
such questions, common to all, as how to use in the 
wisest way, and maintain at the highest efficiency, the 
impetuous ardor new-born in their souls. The main 
trouble is to get them converted. 

But, nevertheless, business men doe constitute a class 
by themselves in dealing with church problems. They 
are too likely to consider themselves a privileged class, 
whom ‘‘office’’ and ‘‘ business’’ 


and ‘‘city’’ and ‘‘en- 


gagement’’ excuse from the prayer-meetings, socials, 
committee work, and, indeed, most of the activities of 
church life. They certainly are a class of especial re- 
sponsibility, since if ‘‘our Father's business ’’ 


Christian's primary occupation, 


is the 
most assuredly they 
have a special part to perform who are trained to effi- 
ciency by the business of this world. There are certain 
business virtues which are as properly demanded from 
the church as from the counting-room. © These are such 
virtues as honesty, accuracy, promptness, frankness, en- 
terprise. Who so well fitted as the business man to 
inculcate these virtues ? ‘‘ Fhe Father’ s busimess"’ needs 
promoting as much as any fruit colony in California, and 
‘‘ advertising pays’’ in the republic of God as well as in 
the United States of America, though not always the 
same kind of promoting or advertising. If ‘‘ our Father's 
business'’ is to win and hold the world's regard, is to 
become the business of the world, it must not fall behind 
the world’s business in a single point of integrity, effi- 
ciency, or zest. Business men are needed at the very 
forefront of church life. 

Nor is it a valid excuse though they can say that they 
are not drawn out and pushed forward by the pastor. 
They are partners in their Father's business ; let them 
push things themselves. It is of the essence of brisk 
business to take the initiative. In the world’s business 
a man that waits to be told, to be drawn out and pushed 
ahead, gets left behind. The church is not the pastor's, 


men of business ; it is yours avd the pastor's. 


Hard to Get At? 


I have heard pastors complain, and rightfully, of the 
difficulty of getting at their business men. If the pastor 
calls at the place of business, who will be frank enough 
to tell him when he is too busy to receive a call? If he 
calls in the evening at the home, the entire family is 
present, and the man tired out. And if, when he does 
catch his business man alone, he talks religion, the 
business man is likely to iook scared, and to change. the 
subject nervously. Our churches would at once take 
long leaps forward if each business man would only give 
his pastor a fair chance at him, meet him as man ‘co 
man, and himself broach eagerly the supreme topics. 

And yet the fault does not by any means lie wholly 
with the business men. If I were a pastor, ins‘ead of 
an editor, one of my first attempts would be to organize 
my church in such a way as to set ai work a harge num- 
ber of men. A church constituted in a business-like 
way will be sure to interest men of business. We shall 
have more men in the church when the church does 
more men's work. We must make it impossible for a 
lawyer to think of the church as synonymous with a sew- 
ing society, or for a merchant to consider it as merely an 
irregular ice-cream and oyster shop. If churches will 
give the men more men's work to do, they will soon 
have more men to do the work. 


A Columbus Committee 


Every church should have what might be called a 
nominating committee, but what would really be a Co- 
lumbus committee ‘to discover unused abilities, as well 
as a board of equalization, to remove the burden from 
strength too heavily taxed. A business establishment 
moves effectively only when each worker, from head of 
the firm to janitor, has work enough to draw out all his 
powers, and yet not too much work to be done well. 
But how clumsily many. churches move when important 
committees, requiring a year’s labor, are made up, by. 
haphazard nominations, from the few time-tried laborers 
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whose names come first to mind! Every church-mem- 
ber, from Tommie Green to Gran’ ther Brown, doing for 
the church some definite work adapted to his skill, — 
that is the ideal. And to attain it you will need a Co- 
lumbus Committee, using its best brains, the whole year 
‘round, 

Then, I cannot see why the men of a church should 
not be organized as well as the women. Why a ladies’ 
aid society to care for the poor, and not a men's aid so- 
ciety to investigate the pitiful appeals for work that are con- 
stantly coming to business men, and co-operate in finding 
positions for the willing and worthy ? Why a maternal 
association, and not a paternal association, or, far bet- 
ter, a parents’ society? Are not fathers as much in- 
terested in their children as in the Why a 
society, and not one for men? 
What theme more manly than missions ? what topic re- 


Tariff ? 
woman's missionary 


quiring wider knowledge of history and present con- 
ditions, a more statesman-like grasp of events and their 
meaning ? Why should the 
church be the burden and joy of the women alone? 
How delightful it would be, for instance, if the meu 
would now and then conduct a church sociable, or if 


social interests of the 


strangers should often receive calls from business men 
not accompanied—and so presumably dragged forth-—by 
their wives? Why, in short, in so many churches, are 
finances the only i terests expressly assigned to the 


men,—and, by the way, to only a few * pillars 
them all ? 


* among 


Every church should possess among its most blessed 


activities a live, glowing, jubilant, men’s league. 
A Jubilant Men’s League 


I am not advocating the separation of men's and 
wemen's Christian activities. The separation—at least 
between women’s activities and men's /vactivities—has 
already been made by tens of thousands of feminine re- 
ligious societies. As a result, Christian women know 
far more about missions than Christian men, do most of 
the aggressive temperance work, teach most of the Sun- 
day-school classes, carry on the church charities, ¢con- 
duct the church sociables, are the working machinery 
and the fire under the boiler, while the men furnish the 
trickling of dollars, and think they are to be credited 
with the steam. Is this an exaggeration? Remember, 
the average Christian man and 
Not until! we men catch up will it be time to 


I am speaking of 
woman. 
talk about fusion of men’s and women's societies in the 
church. Or shall the women's mission bands, for in- 
stance, establish kindergarten departments for us ? 

Let me outline the activities possible for a men's 
league in any church. For its meetings. which should 
not be held oftener than once a month, the backbone 
sheuld be a paper or talk or debate on some live 
theme. The program committce must keep its wits 
active. Since the league will consist of representatives 
from many callings, a delightful and profitable series of 
talks might be based on these. Ask a real-estate man, 
for instance, to discuss the values of real estate, and the 
causes oi their shifting ; get a lawyer to tell you about 
some of the remarkable trials he has known; cbtain 
from a banker some account of banking ins and outs, or 
from a shoemaker an illustrated lecture on the parts of a 
shoe. Follow each talk with questions, and see the 
sparks fly. 


the members to one another, and may be followed up 


Such a series is admirable te introduce all 


by isolated talks as new members come into the league. 

As is natural, the themes most commonly used by 
Many 
of these have a missionary interest or other distinctly 


such men's societies are the topics of the day. 
reljgious bearing. Indeed, so closely are the nations 
bound together that it would often be possible to 
cover in a few months all missionary lands by discussing, 
as they arose, the leading topics of the day. China, 
Japan, India, Turkey, Cuba, Spain, Hawaii, Egypt, 
South Africa, Madagascar,—each has very recently be- 
come a center of world-wide interest, and in ways closely 
involving Christian missions. No studies are more de- 
lightful than these might be made, and few more inspir- 
ing to Christian minds. 

Men's work for men is certainly as important as the 
much-talked-of and blessed ‘‘ women's work for wo- 
men."' Too often it is practically one man's work for 
men, that mau being the pastor. The men’s league 
might easily, without dropping its pleasant social func- 
tions, become an organized, persistent band of soul- 


winners. The ‘‘ win-one’’ work, the work of the 
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Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, might be taken up 
quietly, at first by a small inner circle, then widening to 
include the whole league. 


’ 


‘Christianity on the Cars’ 
is a topic I should like to propose to such a company, 
so many are the business men's railroad opportunities 
for Christian conversation, and so little use is made of 
these unequaled chances at other men. Special evan- 
gelistic meetings for men would find in the men's league 
the most efficient of backing. City mission work and 
outdoor services would also furnish fit fields for these 
Christians, who have made ‘the King's business "’ 
their own. 

A lecture or entertainment course, managed by the 
men's league, would be a benefit to any town. Occa- 
sional ‘‘ ladies’ nights *’ will remove the possibility of a 


‘‘club’’ atmosphere. Neighborhood socials, planned 
by the league, will split it up into the pleasantest of 
groups,—wives and all. A men's choir or chorus, for 
frequent performances and regular practice, is another 
easy possibility. and a 


Magazine and book clubs 


church library are likely outgrowths, In truth, when a 
men's league is once well planted in a church, it is im- 
possible to predict the number of trunks and branches, 
and the amount of its glowing fruit. 


Wanted: a Business Man's Pastor 
Happy is the church that has a business men's pastor, 
—a pastor whose qualities are those a business man ad- 


mires! Chief of these qualities is carnestness ; ‘* this 
one thing’’ he must evidently seek above all others, — 
to save souls. And the second quality is directness, and 
the third is perseverance. 

He will remember that the business man wants to 
know reasons for a course, and expects to sce results, 
though not always numerical results. He will un- 
derstand his own danger of getting out of touch with 
practical men's life, and the danger for practical men 
that they will be drawn away from religion by the pres- 
sure of business, or, in the church, will lose the spirit- 
ual in their zeal for what is merely administrative. He 
wiil put his church on a business footing, especially by the 
creation of all the machinery he can get steam for, —an 
usher committee, for instance ; a parish-work commit- 
tee, a benevolence committee, a committee on the spir- 
itual life of the church. 

‘The business men's pastor will understand how easily 
a practical man, unused to public speech, may be sup- 
pressed by a voluble theorizer, and will do all he can to 
draw out these men, ten words from many of whom are 


worth ten orations from a recluse. He will often have 


‘business men's evenings’’ at the parsonage; sending 
special and urgent invitations to all of them. He will 
get business men to criticise his sermons, and especially 
to propose to him, for pulpit treatment, the most diffi- 
cult problems that business men must face. A series of 
these sermons, to business men migh* be made equally 
valuable to the women and children of the congregation. 
‘‘ How to Treat Employees'’ might include ir its scope 
the treatment of servant girls. ‘‘ How to Bear Business 
Reverses’’ might have quite as pointed application to 
the times when the kitchen fire goes cut, or the moths 
get into the clothes. ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of 2 Suc- 
cessful Business Man"’ might tell how his wife helped 
Thus the 
preacher would knit the entire family together by a sense 


him, and how his sons are succeeding him. 


of common problems under different faces. 

I have given in this article a few simple suggestions 
for the development of business men in general church 
activities. The two papers that follew will discuss what 
is possible for the business man in the church prayer- 
meeting and the Sunday-school. 

Boston, 


> i a 


The Bible in Manuscript 


By S. Brainard Pratt 


‘“‘And the books, but especially the parchments”"’ 
Timothy). 


(Paul to 


ARCHMENT had it 


the Christian eri 


origin some centuries before 


, and in color and delicacy it 
would vie with our modern paper. The finer qualities, 
called vellum, are made from the skins of calves, kids, 
and still-born lambs. Parchment paper is made of or- 
dinary paper placed in a bath of dilute sulphuric acid, 
and aiterwards carefully washed. 


My library of sacred books contains no finer speci- 
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mer.; than some received from Syria and Turkey cf the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries, written on parchment 
in ancient and modern Armenian. 

One is a book of sermons written in the tweifth cen- 
tury, another contains portions of the Old Testament, 
with the Book of Acts, and most of the Epistles. They 
are not only beautifully written, but profusely illumi- 
nated in colors of red, green, gold, and blue. 

One of these has this inscription and prayer: ‘‘ Tran- 
scribed by one Jeremiah from the copy of the Septuagint 
made by St. Pamphilius of Caesarea in the third century. 

‘OQ Christ the Lord : have mercy on me Jeremiah, 
the transcriber of these books, and upon my parents. I 
beseech ye remember in your prayers tie decorator of 
this book, the sinful earth-priest Sarkis, and pray also 
for his dead parents.’’ 

The copyists of the dark or middle ages were trained 
in the monasteries, and became skilled artists in their 
writing and illumination. It was to them a profession, 
and the books they wrote are in many cases marvels of 
taste and beauty. 

Sometimes the ornaments on medieval manuscripts 
covered an entire page, representing men, animals, 
plants, and fruit. Gothic illustrations, vignettes, and 
initial designs, were common, and many words were col- 
ored in purple, red, or violet, while the parchment, 
especially for sacred books, was often dyed in colors of 
blue or purple, with the writing in gold or silver. 

The scriptorium of the monastery was exclusively de- 
For the libraries of their own 
monasteries the monks worked without direct pay. 


voted to this purpose. 


They were incited to a pious enthusiasm by language 
like this : 

‘*He may fill his mind with the Scriptures while 
copying the sayings of the Lord; with his fingers he 
gives life to men, and arms against the wiles of the 
devil. 
many wounds does he inflict upon Satan. 


As the antiquarius copies the words of Christ, so 
What he 
writes in his cell will be scattered far and wide over 
distant provinces. 


Man multiplies the words of heaven. 

The work of these artists in the monasteries was 
necessarily confined to the writings of the Fathers, the 
‘* Book of Hours,’’ and to copies of the Scriptures. 

One monk, born in 1013, gives a list of books 
transcribed and illuminated with his own hand. It in- 
cluded, with other manuscripts, nineteen missals, the 
writing of which, he tells us, nearly cost him his eye- 
sight. 

A Dutch missal in my library is written on fine vel- 
lum and very beautifully illuminated. It was found at 
the Convent of St. Katharine in Holland, and written 
probably about A. D. 1350. It has more than three 
hundred initial letters in gold and colors, and is enriched 
with birds and flowers. 

This work of the copyist was often done in a cold cell, 
for, in many portions of Europe, as in this country, the 
cold during the long winter months was very severe. 
This labor in the cold, naturally enough, became a 
penitential exercise. 

To help the nightly toil of the scriptorium, mechani- 
cal lamps were made, which were self-trimming, and 
The work of the 
scribes was regulated on bright days by sun-dials, and 


insured a sufficient supply of oil. 


during the hours of the night by water-clocks. 

The time necessary for copying the entire Scriptures 
would vary according to the hours devoted to the work, 
as also to the skill of the scribe. <A year might be about 
the average. We are told that from nine to twelve 
months was required to write out a plain copy of Wy- 
cliffe’s Bible, while the writing and illumination of a 
copy for the Emperor Charlemagne occupied the time of 
a skilled monk for twenty-two years. 

In ‘‘ Books and their Makers’’ we are informed that 
for copying the text of the Bible, without designs, a 
scribe in 1260 received eighty lires, or about sixteen dol- 
lars. Yet in England, in the year 1274, when the wages 
of a laboring man were but a penny a day, a finely 
written cop" f the Bible sold for thirty -four pounds. 

For trat Bing a missal, and illuminating the same 
with original designs, a monk in Bologna is quoted as 
having received two hundred florins in gold,—the 
equivalent of about a hundred dollars. In 1420 a Ger- 
man scribe received for his week's work sixteen groschen, 
or forty cents. 

Payment for the copyist in the monasteries was not 
always confined to this life, for we are assured that ‘‘a 


certain workily and sinful brether, who, in spite of his 
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many frivolities, was a zealous scribe, had in industrious 
moments written out an enormous folio containing re- 
When he died, the Devil claimed 
The angels, however, brought before the 
throne of judgment the great book, and for each letter 
therein written pardon was given for one sin, and be- 
hold, when the tount was completed, there was one let- 
ter over,’’ 


ligious instruction, 


his soul. 


And the chronicler informs us ‘‘ it was a very 
big book,”’ 

The Greeks and Romans committed the care of tran- 
scribing to slaves, who were valued according to their 
artistic skill, 

When Origen began the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, St Ambrose sent to his assistance a number of 
deacons and virgins skilled in calligraphy. These 
‘virgins of Christ’’ brought to the work a dexterity, an 
elegance of attainment, and an assiduity, to which the 
monks themselves could not attain. 

Some of the most beautiful specimens which have 
been preserved from the middle ages are the work of the 
nuns. They were required to give their time between 
their prayers and psalms to the reading and to the 
writing of holy works, 

Small fragments of parchment containing valuable 
texts are sometimes found in the bindings of old books. 
I have a piece which could be placed inside of a very 
small thimble, but it contains parts of the first and fifth 
chapters of James. From the book where it was found, 
Professor Isaac H. Hall thought it might date back a 
thousand years. 

A few words or lines thus found have made important 
additions to one of the oldest and most valuable codices 
of the Scriptures now in existence. 


Buckland, Mass. 
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For Children at Home 


Marion’s Birthday Party 
By Mary D. Schaeffer 


** TUST one more week, and I shall have another 
birthday, mama mine! _ I would so much like to 
have a party, —just this once !"’ 

It was an eager little voice and a pleading pair of 
bright eyes that greeted Mrs. Lindsey that morning as 
she entered her little daughter's bedroom, 

Marion would soon be eight years old, and for six 
years she had only been moved from her bed to a 
A fall from 
her carriage had resulted in an incurable spinal trouble, 
and it seemed as if the frail body could not endure its 


couch in the next room, and back again. 


sufferings much longer. She was such a patient, thought- 
ful little sufferer, that, whenever she expressed a wish for 
anything, it was rarely denied her. So this morning 
Mrs. Lindsey, looking tenderly down into the little white 
face on the pillow, said : 

‘‘T wish you could, dear, but you know how tired you 
get when your little friends are here even for a short 
time. But we will think it over, and perhaps can 
find something that will please you quite as much as a 
party.”’ 

‘«But mama, I have thought it all out, and, as soon 
as I've had my breakfast, and am fixed on the couch, I 
want you to bring your sewing, and let me tell you all 
about it.’’ 

It was ten o'clock that mornihg before Mrs. Lindsey’ s 
household duties left her free to listen to the plans for 
the birthday party. The sewing-chair was hardly in its 
place by the couch when Marion began : 

‘‘You know, mama, you always make me such a 
nice birthday lunch, Everything is so good and so 
prettily arranged, and the flowers are such beauties, 
and I always enjoy it very much, but this year I want 
to enjoy it even more by having a party, and I've 
thought of a splendid way to have one, and not get a bit 
tired I'm going to invite five people who can't go ou 
of doors. So, counting me, it will be a party of six. 
I'd like to have it larger, but I don't know of any 
one else who can’t go out. Then, instead of making 
only one lunch, I want you to make six just alike,—the 
same kind of sandwiches, cake, fruit, cream, and flow- 


ers. I want to buy the flowers with my money, mama, 
then that will be a little birthday gift just from me. 1 
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am going to write five invitations on my note-paper with 
the cute littke Brownie pictures, and tie them to the 
flowers. I'm_sure Frank and Jennie, and some of their 
friends, will be willing to take the lunch trays out just in 
time for us all to eat at the same hour. Wouldn’< that 
be a splendid party, mama? And it would be a surprise 
party too,—wouldn’t it ?"’ 

Then the little head nestled closer on the pillow, wait- 
ing to hear what mama thought about it. 

‘‘It is a splendid plan, my child, and we will all be 
glad to help you carry it out. 
who is to be invited."’ 


But you haven't said 


‘First there is Cousin Harry, who sprained his ankle 
so badly some days ago."’ 

Cousin Harry Firman was the business manager of a 
manufacturing establishment in the town. 

‘« Then, little Lizzie Sterling, down at the hospital ; 
Dr. Holmes says her cough is getting worse every day. 
And Hannah the washerwoman told me she has a little 
girl whose feet are twisted by rheumatism, so I want 
to invite her. Next comes the old lady everybody calls 
Grandma Barker. You know she is getting too old and 
feeble to leave her room. It took me a long time, 
mama, to think of another one. Then I remembered 
hearing papa say there was a boy named John Martin 
sent to jail because he was found with tramps who fired 
a barn. And papa said he believed the boy had run 
away from home, and just happened to sleep in the 
barn that night, but had nothing to do with the fire. It 
can't be very pleasant in a jail, so I'm going to invite 
him to my party. And, mama mine, to-day I'm going 
to think what I shall say in my invitations, then I'll 
be all ready to begin writing to-morrow morning.’’ 

It was a queer little company Marion planned to in- 
vite, and tears shone in Mrs. Lindsey's eyes as she 
said : 

‘«It was a very loving heart that planned all this so 
well.’’ 

When she spoke of it at the dinner-table, Mr. Lindsey 
and Jennie said, ‘‘ Bless the child !’’ ‘‘ That's just like 
her !’’ while Frank gave a low whistle, and said, 
‘« That és a jolly crowd. Won't Cousin Harry be in his 
element, though ?"’ 

A few minutes later he was in the other room, saying : 

‘*Queen Marion, you can depend upon Jennie and 
me when you celebrate next week.”’ 

To think out and write the invitations was a new un- 
dertaking for the little invalid, but she enjoyed doing it 
so much that she said it seemed like having a whole 


week of birthdays. To Cousin Harry she wrote : 


DEAR COUSIN HARRY: 

I am eight years old to-day. I want to invite you to 
my birthday party. As you can't go out, and I can't either, I'm 
going to send you a lunch, which I want you to eat just about one 
o'clock. I have invited four others to my party. They are L.iz- 
zie Sterling, Grandma Barker, John Martin, and Hannah's little 
girl. We will all have our lunch at the same time. Won't that 
be nice? I hope your foot is getting better. 

Your cousin, 
MARION LINDSEY. 


The invitations were alike with the exception of 
the names and the closing sentence. To John Martin 
she said, ‘‘I am very sorry you did not stay with your 
papa and mama.’’ 

The eventful day came at last, and the whole family 
entered merrily into the preparations for the birthday 
lunches. Marion's part was to arrange the beautiful 
hothouse violets, and fasten the liitle note to them with 
a dainty white ribbon. When the six trays were placed 
on a table before her, she gave them a few loving finish- 
ing touches, and joyfully sent her five loyal messengers 
away on their mission of love. 

Marion thought no birthday lunch had ever tasted 
quite so good. Every little while she would say, ‘1 
whether John Martin likes eake,'’ «I think 
Lizzie Sterling will think these sweet oranges very good,"’ 
and ‘* Cousin Harry will almost forget his lame foot, be- 
cause he likes cream so much,”’ 


wonde 


But the birthday party brought Marion enjoyment fot 
more days than one. The next day and the next little 
notes of thanks came from her invited guests, and made 
her very happy. Cousin Harry wrote: 

‘¢ That was the jolliest party I ever attended. I was 
restless and a little cross that day, when there came the 
sweetest little letter of invitation and the daintiest lunch 
any man could want. I read the note, ate the lunch, 
wore the flowers, and felt like a new man. I'm going 


to look after John Martin, and think we can send him 
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home very ‘soon. Do you and mama know whether 
Grandma Barker has a real comfortable chair? Other 


parties always tire me, but your party has done me lots 


of good. My- foot is improving, and I'm going to see 


you the first day I can walk that far."’ 

One of the hospital nurses sent a charming little note 
telling of Lizzie’s delight, and how she had shared the 
dainties and flowers with several other sick children, 
believing Marion would like to have them at the party 
too. 

Next came a few words of warmest thanks from 
Grandma Barker's daughter because her mother had 
been so kindly remembered. She said : 

‘1 see mother look at and smell the beautiful violets 
a dozen times a day, and then she says, ‘The Lord 
biess the dear child.’ ”’ 

John Martin's. note was very. short, but Marion was 
glad to have him write : 

«The flowers made me think of home so much that 
I wrote mother a letter, and told her I'd be home as 
soon as | got out of this."’ 

Hannah the washerwoman could not write, but came 
to the house with a beaming face to bring her message 
of thanks. 

‘*To think,” she said, ‘‘ that the loikes of me poor 
little Maggie should be invited to Miss Marion's party. 
The‘ child injoyed it imminsely, she did. And, phwat 
with the foine fruit, the swate blue flowers, and a rale 
purty picter book Mr. Firman phwat's hurt sint her, she 


is havin’ a hull wake of birthday parties. ‘Sure it is me 


Maggie and me will niver, no, niver, forgit it. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Sunday-School Election in Five 
Minutes 


By Rutherford W. Woodhead 


HE notices, and sometimes the invitations, to the 

annual meetings of the Sunday-school board of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-schoof of 
Brookiyn have almost always stated that the meetings 
were for social and business purposes ; but the amount of 
business to be transacted has always been so large that 
the social end of ,the mecting has invariably been a 
‘*fizzie,’’ and the business part has so often adjourned 
about midnight that the social part has consisted of 
gulping some refreshment, and then hurrying home, 
many of the members leaving long before the adjournment. 
The invitation makes no reference to the social purpose, 
when, if ever, it should have been most strongly em- 
phasized. 

The routine business consists of an opening hymn 
followed by prayer, and then the usual reading of the 
minutes of the meeting of the previous quarter, followed 
by reports from the several departments. These have 
always proved interesting, but a great part of the time 
that could have been devoted to social purposes has 
been consumed in the election of the officers. The 
mode of election previous to this year has been for some 
one to verbally nominate candidates for the different 
offices, then to tear up pieces of paper, and pass one to 
each member entitled to vote, and, upon collecting them, 
to have the tellers count the ballots. This operation 
had to be gone through six times for the officers, and 
again when five members of the executive committee 
were elected. The time consumed at each ballot was 
at least ten minutes and sometimes longer, so that one 
hour or more was wasted in an uninteresting and tire- 
some election. Another objection to this mode of elec- 
tion was that but one or two people made the nomina- 
tions year after year, while a great many who would 
have liked to name a candidate for office felt timid at 
doing so in public. 

During the intervals between the quarterly meetings 
of the full Sunday-school board, the school is under the 
supervision of an executive committee consisting of the 
May 


the committee, I proposed a plan to shorten the election 


officers and five teachers. At the meeting of 
at the annual meeting in June from one or one and a 
half hours to five minutes, and after the committee had 


recovered their breath and listened to the plan it was 
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adopted without a dissenting vote, and I was ordered to 
put it into operation. 


The plan in detail is as follows : On the third Sunday 


previous to the Tuesday evening on which the annual 
meeting was held, I had distributed to each teacher and 
officer of the school, numbering about seventy persons, 
a form like No. 1, which explains itself : 
To the Members of the Sunday-school Board: 

You are requested io nominate persons for the regular 
offices of the school by writing the names of those you select op- 
posite the titles of the offices From the persons so nominated a 
ticket will be made, to be voted at the annual meeting of the 


Soard on Tuesday, June 20, 1899 


For Superintendent 
Far Secretary, . 
For ‘Treasurer 

For Librarian, . “ep 
For President Missionary Society, 


For President Band of Hope, . 
Also name five teachers for members of the Executive Commit- 


tee. It has been customary to name two gentlemen and three 
ladies. 


N. B.—Emclose the nomination blank in the envelope, and 
hand to secretary or librarians. ‘The blank may be returned to- 


day or next Sunday, but not later. 


These blanks gave the timid ones an opportunity to 
name persons for the different offices, and they availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Some of these blanks 
were returned immediately, but, by the second Sunday 
following that on which they were distributed, twenty- 
eight had been returned filled out. Although this was 
not quite half of the number handed out, we considered 
it very satisfactory. 

From the nominations submitted a ballot, like No. 2, 


was prepared, and used at the annual meeting. 


Official Ballot 


Annual Election of Officers and Executive Committee, 
EIGHTEENTH STREET M. EE, SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


June 20, 1809 


First.—You can vote for any person whose name does not ap- 
pear on the ballot. 

Second. — Make a X before the name of each pers 
you vote. 

‘Third Fold the ballot so that it will be one-fourth the size of 


the open sheet 


m for whom 


For Superintendent 


Edward R. Carhart Judson R, Vail 
For Secretary 
T. Harry Talmage | r W. Firth 
For Treasurer 
Thomas S. Martin 
For Librarian 
R. W. Woodhead W. Oscar Firth Theo, Whitehead 


For President Missionary Society 
George W. ‘Tranter Judson R. Vail 
For President Bani of Hope 
James Wright 


For Members Executive Committee 


(Vote for five ; two gentlemen and three ladies.) 
Frank T. Plumsridge J. R. Vail IF. W. Nicholas 
Miss Eleanor Martin Miss Hansen Miss l.ockard 
Jesse L.. Hooper Kilmer W. 1 Miss Benn 
Miss S. Burgess Miss Talmage W. C. Chase 
Miss E. Van Alst Miss Alice Leacl Mrs. Sibbitt 
Mrs. Irwin W.. Oscar Firth Miss S. Bailes 

Miss Christensen Joseph Bailey 


The plan in making up the ballot was as follows : 
Where but two persons were nominated for an office, the 
names of both were put on the ballot. Where more 
than two were nominated for any one office, the names 
of those who had at least three votes on the nominating 
blanks were included on the ballot. The nominations 
for members of the Executive Committee were large, 
but, while we could have included the name of every 
person nominated, we decided to put on the ballot only 
the names of the persons having at least two votes, and 
that resulted in twenty candidates. From the ballot it 
will be seen that the 
voting for a person not named on it 

On the evening of the meeting, when that part of the 
order of business relating to the election was reached, 
the ballots were distributed, and five minutes allowed in 
which to prepare them, at the end of which they were 
collected by the tellers, and, while being counted, other 
regular business was transacted. 


The work of counting the ballots was shortened, and 


electors stil! had the privilege of 


made absolutely correct, by the use of another blank 
drawn up with pen and ink, similar to Mo. 3 
I 2 .as 6 3s 9 98 GG 7O 
Ke. R. Carhart viviv ini te ie fe 
J. R. Vail , ioe lh ie 
VW. ‘Palma Vin iv ive le ie te fe vii 
] W l rth 1 ! ! } 
PS. Martin riser eww iia Vivi 
R. W. Woodhead 
W. O. Firt | | 
J | | 


By use of a sheet prepared like this, for the full list of candi- 
dates, it can be seen at a glance that Mr. Carhart has reccived 


8 votes; Mr. Talmage, 69; and Mr. Martin, 7o, 


This blank had the names of the candidates at the left, 
and the balance of the sheet was ruled into seventy 
columns, numbered at the top of the page from 1 to 70, 
When a vote was recorded for a candidate, it was 
checked in column 1, and so on up to the last vote 
recorded for that person. When all the votes had been 
checked, it was an easy matter to find the result ; simply 
by running up the column where the last vote was 
checked to find the number at the top. If it was 35, 
then the candidate had received thirty-five votes. 

Thus the whole election, with the time consumed in 
recording the result, occupied only about twenty min- 
utes, ata cost of two dollars for printing, and, in the 
meantime, much business had been transacted, and 
when the adjournment was taken the members had an 
enjoyable social time. 

I believe the method used is open to improvement, 
and I am ready and willing to receive any sugyestions 
along that line, but the object sought after, the shorten- 
ing of the time heretofore consumed, was attained, 


Brooklyn, Nv: 


A hint from a liturgical church some- 


A Brief 


> ‘ times can be used in making up an 
Order of Service ° ad ] 


attractive order of service for almost 
any Sunday-school. The brevity of this order from a 
Canadian Church of England school will commend it to 
superintendents who strive to secure three-quarters of an 


hour for Bible study. 


TRINITY CHURCH SUNDAY-SCIIOOL, GALT 


Order of Service 


Hlymn 

‘The General Confe on 

C% ct for tl Da p “ 

Supl Most merciful Father, send down upon thy servants. the 
teachers in thi chool, thy heavenly bl ng Grant that t y 
word in their mouths may never be spoken in vain, and that in 
all their words and deeds they may seek thy glo ind the in- 
crease of thy kingdom 

School. —\.ord, hear this praver, for Christ our Saviour's sake 

Supt O Lord, who never failest to he Ip and govern them whom 
thou dost bring up in thy stedfast fear and love, give thy blessing 
to all who are taught in this Sundav-school ; make them obedi- 
ently to follow wh wsocever mm thy Holy Word they now hall learn, 
Let them always be in safety under thy protectio ind abide in 
thy love unto their lives’ end 

School, Lord, hear this prayer for Christ our Saviour sak 

‘The Lord's Prayer 

Versicles and Gloria, 

pt O Lord, open thou our | 

School And our mouth shall she forth t pra 

Supt.—O God, make speed to sa 

School.—O Lord, make haste to help 

Supt. —Glory be to the Father, et 

School As it was in the beginning ete 

Supt Praise ye the Lord 

hool, The Lord's name be praised 

‘The Venite (‘‘O come, let us sing unto the Lord,"’ ete.). 

the Creed 

The Seripture Lesso read respor 

lesson study 

Hiymn 

Lenedictiot 

% 


A good way of providing substitutes 
Pupil-Teachers in i fult cl —_ tl 
° 0 aqau Classes 1 0 row nem, in 

Adult Classes ‘ =o ai 
a measure, upon their own resources. 
In one lass, the teacher anti Ipates an absence by writ- 


ing a running commentary upon the lesson, with a set of 


questions upon its practical teachings as an appendix. 
She places this in the hands of a member of the class in 
the early part of the week. 


This paper may be used 


merely as a guide to original work, or it may constitute 
the lesson in full, the pupil-teacher reading slowly, with 
frequent pauses for questions or comments. The plar 


is likely to keep up interest and enthusiasm, 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1899 


1, October 1.—Joy in God's House ..... ++. +e ees Psa. 122 
2. October 8.—-Haman’s Plot against the Jews, ...... Esth, 3: 2-11 
3. October 15.—Ksther Pleading for her People . Esth 8: 3-8, 15-17 
4. October 22.—Kzra’s Journey to Jerusalem . Ezra 8: 21-32 
5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance ........-. Psa. 85 and 126 
6. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer... .....-65% Neh, 1: 1-11 
9. November 12.—Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem .. . Neh. 4: 7-18 
8. November 19.—Public Keading of the Scriptures . . Neh, 8: 1-12 


9. November 26.—Woes of Intemperance Prov. 23 : 29-35 


a0. December 3 —Keeping the Sabbath. .......4.4-. Neh. 13: 15-22 
tx. December 10.—Lessons in Giving ...... Mal. 1: 6-11 and 3: 8-12 
12. December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing, Mal. 3: 13 to 4:6 
13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold ...... e . Isa. 9: 2-7 
14. December 31.— Review. 

“% 2% % 


Lesson 1, October 1, 1899 


Joy in God’s House 
Psa, 122 
Read Psa. 84. Memory verses: 6-9 


GoLpEN Text: / was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord,—Psa, 122: 1. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


1 I was glad when they said 1 I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the unto me, 
house of the LorD. Let us go unto the house of 
: 2 L ’. 
2 Our feet shall stand within the I RI | 
2 Our feet ' are standing 


thy gates, O Jerusalem. Within thy gates, O Jerusa- 


3 Jerusalem is builded as a lem ; 


city that is compact together : 3 yy that art builded 
4 Whither the tribes go up, d pom ty iat Is Compact to- 
the tribes of the LORD, unto” 4 Whither the tribes go up, 
the testimony of Israel, to give even the tribes of *the 
thanks unto the name’ of the Lorp, | 
I Fer a testimony unto Israel, 
MRD. To give thanks unto the 
5 For there are set thrones name of the LORD. 
of judgment, the thrones of the 5 For there Sare set thrones 
Rien of David for judgement, 
‘ . The thrones of the house of 
6 Pray for the peace of Jeru- David. 
salem: they shall prosper that 6 * Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
love thee. salem : 
5 They shall prosper that love 
7 Peace be within thy walls, thee 
and prosperity within thy 7 Peace be within thy walls, 
palaces. ‘ ae prosperity within thy 
Par ~ . = pataces, 
et or my bre thren and com 8 For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I will now say, panions’ sakes, 
Peace de within thee. I will now ®say, Peace be 
9 Because of the house of the 7 within thee. 
‘ 9 For the sake of the house of 
LORD our God I will seek thy the LORD our God 
good, I will seek thy good. 
1Or, Aave stood * Heb. Jah, *%Or, were 4Or, Salute ye Jerusalem 


5Or, May they ® Or, speak peace concerning thee 

In verse 4 the American Revisers for *‘ a testimony unto Israel’ would 
read ‘“‘an ordinance for Israel"’ and would add marginal note “* Heb. 
testimony."’ For * the Lorp they would substitute “ Jehovah” in every 
case, 


 S 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
God's House, God's Presence, God's Service 
(Notr.—Read also the lesson psalm (Psa. 122), each day.) 


Sun.— Preparation for Public Worship (Psa. 5 2 1-12). 


morning prayer (1-6). 


Early 

Entering in God's mercy, worship- 

ing in God's fear (7-10). ‘Trusting God, our defense, and 
rejoicing in him (11, 12) 

Mon.— 7urning to God himself (Psa. 27 : 1-14). 

light, 


Personal ap- 


(1-3). 
Crying, seeking, and being 


propriation, salvation, strength, confidence 


Communion, safety, joy (4-6). 


found (7-10). Believing and waiting (13, 14). 


Tues.— Zhe Abundant Satisfaction of God's House (Psa. 36: 
r-12), Some do not fear God (1-4 The crown jewels, 
mercy, faithfulness, righteousness, judgments, and loving- 
kindness -7). Whe fatness of his house, the river of his 
pleasure, the fountain of life (8-12), 

Wed. The Beauty and Strength of Zion (Psa. g8: 1-14). The 
outward beauty (1, 2 he inward strength (3-8). A song 
and a sermon (9-13 Our God and guide (14). 

Thurs.— God's Power and Glory Seen in the Sanctuary (Psa 63: 
y-17). ‘Three stages in the soul's experience. Thirst (1). 


Satisfaction (5). Obedience (8). Seeking(1). Seeing (2). 


Praising (3-5). 
Pri.— God's Hou 


Remembering (6) 
the Place of 


Rejoicing (7-11). 
Dise 






lustruction, losure, and 


Com/ Sa. 77: 7-28). A great fact (1). Agreat danger 
(2-9) \ Sreat trial (10-1 A great deliverance (16-24) 
A great conclusion (25-28) 

Sat.— The Loveliness and Bilessedness of God's H. e (Psa. &% 
4-12). Meeting the living God (1, 2). His house a shelter 
himself our joy and strength (3-7). His anointed our 
shield (8,9). His service a delight (10) Grace here, 
glory hereafter, and all good things between (11, 12). 

Sun.—joy in God's House (Psa. 122: 1-9). The invitation and 


experience (1-3). 
The blessing (9) 


The fellowship (4, 5). The peace (6-8). 
The conclusion (Psa. 23 : 6). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


HE fifteen psalms numbered 120 to 134 have the 
common title ‘*Songs of Ascents’’ (in the old 
version, ‘‘of Degrees'’). They constitute a little col- 
The 


” 


lection of brief lyrics, suited for popular singing. 


word translated ‘‘ascents’’ ordinarily means ‘stairs 
26 ; 1 Kings fo; 
In Ezra7: 9 it denotes the going up of 
With the 


first of these two uses of the word agrees the fact that 


(for example, Exod, 20 : 
20 : 9-11). 


19, 20 ; 2 Kings 
Jews from a foreign country to Jerusalem. 


these psalms are characterized by stairways of thought, 
an idea being several times repeated in a series of as- 
cending steps. Note, for example, the idea of the Lord 
as keeping Israel, presented in Psalm 121 : 3-5, 7, 8. But 
it is also true that the fifteen psalms are suitable to be 
used as a pilgrim hymnbook in the caravans of worship- 
ers that went up to Jerusalem. At the beginning, the 
order of arrangement is that of the events of a pilgrim- 
age. The pilgrim is living among heathen neighbors in 
Meshech to the north or Kedar to the south, and is long- 
ing for more satisfactory surroundings (120). He sets 
out on his journey, and comes in sight of the hills of 
Palestine (121). He reaches the Holy City itself (122). 
The remaining songs of the collection may well express 
the sentiments of the pilgrims, either while on the 
journey or during their residence at Jerusalem. 

Time, -—This collection of songs cannot well have been 
made earlier than Nehemiah, the latter part of the fifth 
century B.C. If David wrote this psalm (see title), -it 
was several centuries old when placed in the collection. 

PLACE. —Jerusalem. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES : None, properly speaking. But 
see the marginal references in the Bibles. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
ee 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


NDER a religion the opposite of Judaism, in its 
ignoring the necessity for any local center, such as 
Jerusalem and its temple (John 4 : 21), it is impossible 
for us to realize the intense enthusiasm felt by every 
Israelite for the ‘‘ Holy City."’ 
figurative sense ‘‘the city of the great King,’’ for Jeho- 


It was in no merely 


vah in very deed ‘‘ dwelt between the cherubim”*’ in the 
inmost shrine of its temple (Psa. 80:1). The gather- 
ings at the ‘*‘ Wailing Place’’ to-day, after all this has 
been.for nearly two thousand years only a memory, are 
evidently the expression, in an immortal sorrow, of the 
same love felt towards it by their forefathers when it lay 
in ashes and ruin during the exile, for even in these 
darkest hours they took pleasure in its stones, and fa- 
> 14). 
those days of humiliation, we hear similar outbursts of 


vored its very dust (Psa. 102 Again and again, in 
passionate devotion to the sacred spot (Psa. 27 : 4; 42: 
1-4 ; 84 : 1-4, 10; 65 : 4). 

There was, indeed, among the Jews, the same fanatical 
enthusiasm for it as that shown to-day towards Meshed, 
Kerbela, 


in Arabia. 


and Kum, in the East, or towards Mecca 
Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims stream 
each year to those shrines, and the dead are carried to 
them from the most distant places, to rest in the holy 
soil. In the same spirit, after the great revival of Juda- 
ism, dating from the return from Babylon, a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem was as great a glory to the Jew asa journey 
to Mecca is now to the Muhammadan, who is henceforth 
known as a adi, or pilgrim. Psalm 122 is one of a 
small collection of pious songs (Psa. 122-134) used, it 
may be, at the sending off the caravans from distant 
parts to the great feast of the passover, or chanted in 
far-away Jewish settlements, to stimulate zeal for the 
holy journey. Its verses speak of the days when the 
second temple had at last been raised, and Jerusalem 
itself was beginning to look once more like a closely 
built city. Only a small fraction of the nation had re- 
turned to Palestine, but it was incumbent on every Jew 
The 
great event of the year in every Jewish quarter over the 


to attend the great feasts as often as possible. 


world was, indeed, the annual pilgrimage to the ** house 
of Jehovah.’’ Their feet would pass the city gates and 
tread the loved streets, for Jerusalem was now no longer 
a heap of ruins, or thinly peopled, but closely built and 


prosperous, 


- happening was evil. 


Vol. 41, No. 37 


It was a law to Israel that the tribes should go up to 
it (Exod. 23 : 17 ; Deut. 16 : 16) for worship, but it was, 
besides, the great court of appeal for all disputes ; for the 
seats of judgment, once those of the kings of the house 
of David, and still called so, were ‘‘set there’’ as of old, 
and filled by the supreme Jewish authorities, the high- 
priest and his assessors, whose decisions were the high- 
est Jewish law. To pray for Jerusalem was, moreover, 
a sacred duty, for its sons were their brethren and com- 
panions of all the race, and high above wishes for the 
prosperity. of its population, rich and poor, every Jew 
must needs seek its good because of the ‘‘ house of Je- 
hovah, his God,’’ once more standing on Mt. Zion, 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


E ae: is a jet, spring, or fountain, that leaps up from 

force within. Happiness is what happens to us from 
without. Inner force is more than outer happiness. 
Hence Christ could have joy for himself, and enough to 
give away to make men’s joy full when his every outer 
The force of the fountain depends 
on the height of the source. He whose joy springs 
from the infinite height and abundance of God can re- 
joice and be exceeding glad in any outer happenings of 
persecution. In order to this the connection must be 
close. 

Joy in God's house is .the one among many we study 
to-day. 

1. It is a joy common to many. They said unto me 
(v. 1). The tribes go (v. 4). Three times a year they 
put by personal interests and mingled in a common 
joy. Christian friendship is most precious of all. 
Affinities of spirit are closer than those of blood. Love 
is stronger than death. The social life of every commu- 
nity should radiate from the church. 

2. It is a joy outbreaking in praise (v. 4). The world 
utterance 
through the dolorous and accursed ages had been one 
But in this temple the new song be- 
It is to spread over the whole earth, and be 
Every Christian should prac- 


had had groans and shrieks enough, Its 


long miserere. 
gins. 
perfect praise in heaven. 
tice the pean. 

There are 
thrones of judgment for all David's successors in civil 


3. It is a joy for justice, and not rapine. 
authority (v. 5). The essence of government in the the- 
ocracy was the protection of the poor ; in other govern- 
ments, their ravishment. 

4. It is a joy of peace and prosperity (v. 7). These 
are so essentially united that the two words need not 
be used except for the fact that many words cannot ex- 
press the abundance. Picture men standing where they 
could see the goodly temple and the happy-throngs of 
brethren and companions, lifting up glad hands in 
prayer for.peace. 

5. The joy:is so great that the jubilant man deter- 
mines to devote his life to forwarding the good of the 
church (v. 9). Over the seas I have been traversing fly 
vast flocks of birds, the whole outcome of whose multi- 
tudinous lives is the production of guano, 
But any one filled with 
joy from these pure sources finds for himself 


Many human 
lives have no lofty outcome. 


‘* That from his love’s exhaustless spring 
Joys like a river come, 
To make the desert bloom and sing 
O’er which we travel home.’’ 


He makes the 
Vast work 


Besides this, he does good to others. 
church a perfect joy to countless thousands. 
is done easily with inspiration, 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


WAS glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto 
the house of the Lord (vy. 1). 
church-time comes? 


Are you glad when 
Or do you prefer to lie abed, or 
dawdle over the Sunday secular newspaper,—Horace 
Greeley well stigmatized that as the ‘‘ social demon,'’— 
or do you choose the Sunday bicycle ride? Nothing 
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September 16, 1899 


more searchingly discloses the real spiritual state than 
whether you feel the services of the Lord's house a bore 
or a blessing. For the church is where God is specially 
honored, and, if you really love God, you will long to 
be, and delight to be, among the honoring ones. 

Our feet are standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem 
(v. 2). 
sence from church, though he was a church-member, 
«Yes, I know 


I was talking with a gentleman about his ab- 


and had solemnly promised presence. 
I am away, and I ought to be present, but my children 
are there,’’ he said. So he made the fact that his chil- 
dren went a kind of excuse for himself and salve for 
conscience. There are many like him, but such proxy 
religion will never do. God demands personal service. 
not ‘‘their feet.’ What 


a splendid example of church attendance was Mr. Glad- 


’ 


The psalm sings ‘‘ our fect,’ 
stone's. Both for yourself and for the sake of your in- 


fluence on others, ought you not to regularly stand 
within the gates of the house of God each Sunday ? 
As a city that ts compact together (v. 3). 


churches ought to be. 


Such our 
It is astonishing, the difference in 
churches. Some have a strong and beautiful compact- 


ness. They are united, enthusiastic, marshaled in 


habits of presence and service. Others are weak be- 
It is 
the hardest thing in the world to summon such a church 
to united duty. 


cause cursed with the straggling, scattering habit. 


Be you sure that your example, speech, 


prayer, make for the compactness together of your 


church. I have been reading lately of Cromwell's lron- 
sides. They wrought so mightily because they were 


compact together. 

For a testimony unto Israel (vy. 4). The testimony of 
church attendance is a testimony great, gracious, inesti- 
mably valuable. It is testimony to the fact that man 
has a spiritual nature which needs the nourishment of 
that man is not 


wholly one with the brutes, which but eat, sleep, exist. 


worship and religious instruction ; 


It is testimony te the rightfulness of God's sovereignty 
over man. It is testimony to the worth of prayer and 
praise. It is testimony to the Sabbath, one of God's 
best boons ; after all, they are the churches, and the 
people who go to them, who, in these days of so wide- 
spread Sabbath desecration, anchor the Sabbath, and 
keep it from drifting away upon the devastating tides of 
secularism. to the 
truth that men’s lives are really under the inspection sof 


the Most High. 


It is testimony to righteousness, 


It is testimony to public safety, for the 
religious community is always the strong and prosperous 
one. Indeed, there is no more precious thing in per- 
sonal life, or public, to which church attendance is not a 
testiinony. What is your personal testimony in this re- 
gard? By your habit of non-church-going, is your testi- 

And 
If the 


testimony of your personal life and habit is not for the 


mony really against such most sacred verities ? 
remember that there can be no middle ground. 


mighty verities for which the church stands, it certainly 
is against it. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
that love thee (v. 6). 
the island Ephati. 


they shall prosper 

In 1852 a vessel was wrecked on 
Every one of the crew was killed 
and eaten by the savages inhabiting the island. In 
1898, another vessel was wrecked there with a hundred 
and twenty on board. ‘They were all rescued. Thirty 
were taken to one village, thirty to another, and so on 
about the island. They were sheltered and fed for six 
months, until, another vessel arriving, they were kindly 
provided with safe passage. What had wrought the 
change ? The estabiishment in that island of the Chris- 
tian Church by missionaries. When men begin to love 
Christ's church, they begin to love each other, and 
beautiful and various prosperity displaces savagery. 

For my brethren: and companions sakes (vs. 8, 9). 
Not long since, one who had recently accepted Christ 
and confessed him said to me, ‘I cannot tell precisely 
how, but there has been borne in upon me such intense 
love for the church.”’ 


to all 


And immediately she set herself 


sorts of service for it. Her passionate desire 
seemed to be service for the ‘‘ brethren and companions’ 
sake of the Lord her 
That 


natural and normal method, —great love to Christ, there- 


sakes.'’ For the house of the 


God she was earnestly seeking its good. is the 
fore great love to Christ's church, and earnest service for 
it. Here is infallible and disclosing test,—small love to 
Christ will surely show itself in slight care for his church. 
As love to Christ greatens, love to his church will enlarge 
as well, Deo you love Christ and his church enough to 


sedulously serve? Service is the test of love. ‘: Loyest 
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Christ of Peter. ‘*‘ Thou knowest 
was the reply. 
shepherd my little sheep,”’ 


Philadelphia. 


asked 
that I love thee,’’ 


thou me?"’ 
‘*Feed my sheep ; 


was the answer of the Lord. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


I lia TITLE. —Whoever ‘‘of 
David’’ seems to have regarded the psalm as 
written in the person of David, either by David himself 


or by some other poet. 


prefixed the words 


And, clearly, it fits the point 
of view of David after Jerusalem had become a noble 
city and the seat of the ark, when men were looking for- 
ward to the temple as the crowning glory of the city. 


Supposing the song to be by David, the pilgrims of Ne- 


hemiah's time and later are certain to have made new 
applications of some of its phrases, 
Verse 1.—The theme of the song stated. —/ am glad 


in that they are saying to me; The second verb indi- 
cates, grammatically, either progressive or repeated ac- 
tion. The psalm offers no grammatical reason for any 
other than the present tense for these verbs, and trans- 
lating them as past brings them into disunity with the 
clauses that follow. If we regard this as an experience 
of David, he represents himself as in a state of gladness 
last Lord,’ 


habitually 


that there is at a ‘* house of the to which 


Israelites can go, so that he hears them 


speak avout going there. If we regard it as the ex- 
perience of some pilgrim from some heathen country, 
he represents himself as in a state of gladness that he 
has at last reached the city where the temple is, and 
where he constantly hears men speak of attending its 
Not ‘ the Old 
Notice that those who speak use the first per- 


services. —Le/ us go unto: into,’’ as in 
Version. 
son plural, 2nd not some other person or number. — 7he 
house of Jehovah : 


either the future temple or the existing place of worship 


In David's mind the house might be 
in Jerusalem or Gibeon. 

Verses 2-5.—The singer rejoices at being in Jerusa- 
lem, and glorifies the city. — Our feet: The feet of the 
singer and his countrymen, or his fellow-pilgrims. —re 
So, correctly, the Revised Version. ‘* Shall 
stand’’ and ‘‘ have stood’’ are alike inadmissible. — 
Jerusalem, that art builded: Not ‘is builded,’’ as in 
the Old Version. 


standing : 


The direct address to Jerusalem con- 
That is compact 


Literally, ‘‘that hath been itself joined to- 


tinues to the end of the fifth verse.— 
together s 
gether.’’ It isa description of a city completely and 


symmetrically built, no part left unfinished. It would 
apply to Jerusalem in the latter part of David's reign, or 
as pilgrims saw the city after Nehemiah had _ re-estab- 
lished prosperity. — lV ither the tribes go up: VNere is 
no article ; the verb is not in the tense that indicates 
habitual action, and the speaker is in Jerusalem, so that 
the English idiom ‘‘come,’’ and 


here requires not 


seg 
go. 


Translate the verse : 
‘* Whither tribes have come up, 
the tribes of Jah, a testimony for Israel, 


to give thanks to the name of Jehovah.’’ 


This makes a unity of the description, from the point of 
view of either the singer or the pilgrim. One is in Jeru- 


salem. He sees the crowdsthat have come. 


He appre- 
ciates the value of what he sees as testimony to Jehovah's 
—There cre set: 
tion in the margin of the old version, ‘‘do sit.’’ In 
The He- 
brew here contains no idea of a formal setting up of 
thrones. — Zhe thrones of, etc. : 


relations with Israel. - See the explana- 


current English we would say ‘are situated,’’ 
The 
singer has here taken pains to make his phrase in- 
definite. 


Omit the article. 


In these sentences the singer glorifies Jerusalem for 
three things. It is well built, it is the center of great 
national gatherings, it is a place where justice is ad- 
ministered, the courts of justice being those established 
by the royal house of David, 

Verses 6-9.—Having thus praised Jerusalem, the 
singer now expresses his earnest wish for her welfare. — 


Ask ye the peas ¢ of Jeru salem Py 


tain. 


The meaning is uncer- 
The versicns interpret it into ‘‘ Pray ye for the 
peace."’ The margin of the Revised Version treats the 
phrase as an abbreviation of the current phrase of greet 
ing (see Gen. 43 : 27; 18:7; 1 Sam. 
7 3328 3 3em. § : to; 88 3:7, ee) 
and translates, ‘‘ Salute ye Jerusalem."’ 


Exod. 10:4; 


. 21 


25 ° 5, 30 7 6 4 
The prayer or 
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the salutation, whichever it may be, includes the three 
specifications in the three clauses following. — 7%cy 
shall prosper; Rather, ‘* May they prosper,'’ as 
margin of the 


in the 


Revised Version. The ‘word denotes 
tranquility, freedom from disturbance, rather than posi- 
tive prosperity. — Prosperity ; Another word of the same 
stem.—/or the sake of my brethren 


Thus far the singer has had in mind 


and companions : 
his own personal 
interest in Jerusalem ; now he thinks of the interests of 
others, and especially of the house of God.'’—/ will 
‘Now’ 
interjection, and the verb is precative : ‘‘ 1 would speak, 
pray [saying], Peace be in thee,’’ or, ‘* 1 would bespeak, 
pray, peace within thee.’’—/ or the sake of the house: 
The song closes as it began, having the house of the 
Lord for its theme. 


now say: is not an adverb of time, but a mere 


This is the interest that is most im- 

portant in Jerusalem. 
One should not fail the 

Besides minor instances, notice 


to observe the ‘‘stairs’’ in 
structure of this song. 
that Jerusalem is ‘‘ City-of-peace,’’ and that the name 
3, 6, 


also the increasing exaltation of feel- 


and the noun ‘ peace"’ 
and 6-8. Mark 


feeling with which the singer in his song ascends each 


are repeated in verses 2, 


of these two sets of steps. One should pay attention to 
these artificial marks, but should not allow them to dis- 
tract his attention from the exquisitely simple and deep 
meaning of the song. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Pilgrims in the City 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


JHETHER this psalm dates from the period of the 

return from exile or not, it throbs with emotion 
such 
The poet, in verses 1 and 2, brings together the joy of 
the beginning of the pilgrimage, and the glad satisfac- 
tion at its reaching the goal. 


as must have filled the returning exiles’ breasts. 


Then he breaks into an 
apostrophe to the city, the seat of so many holy memo- 
ries (vs. 3-5), and finally rises to prayer for peace and 
prosperity to Jerusalem and all her lovers. 

1. The psalmist forgets the weariness of the road, its 
perils and privations, and all the long stretch marked by 
effort and conflict. He remembers only the joy with 


which there came to the exiles the call to set out on their 
| 


march. Such remembrances are often bitter, for they 
are in tragic contrast with the many difficulties of the 
road, and the ultimate failure to reach the goal. Few 


huinan enterprises escape that sad fate. Many a ship 
goes out of harbor with all sails set and colors flying, 
and high hopes in the breasts of the crew, ard shouts 
from the spectators, which is rolling water-logged on her 
beam ends before long, and never reaches port. All 
our undertakings are apt to lose their early gloss, many 
But, 
if we have heard the call to iourney towards the house 


of them are destined not to attain their purpose. 


of the Lord, and make fellowship with him the great 
of life, 


may try us, 


aim then, whatever outward disappointments 
we shall reach the true goal, and the march 
which was begun joyfully will end in deep satisfaction, 
because our feet shall stand within the gates of the city. 
There is but one life-course in which accomplishment of 
early aims, and transfiguration of the early joy of the 
hopeful beginning into the deeper joy of the achieved 
end, are possible, and that is the course which leads the 
of the Lord. That purpose 
will prosper here, and the death which drags men away 


soul to dwell in the house 


from all other courses will but crown this one with per- 
fect realization, and usher the men who have made it 
theirs within the gates of the true Jerusalem. Of such 
pilgrims, and of such only, is it true that ‘‘ they went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan ; and into the land of 
Canaan they came."’ 

2. The singer stands still, as it were, at the gates, and 
gazes long on the fair city, of which he had dreamed so 
often in distance, and been traveling towards for so long. 
Of course, the exiles saw a ruined city when they came 
back, and this psalm draws a picture which does not 
correspond to what actually met their eyes. But we 
may suppose that the psalm blends the experience of 
the first exiles and of later pilgrims. The ruins have 
been repaired and the breaches closed, so that behind 
her encircling walls she sits safe. 


But it is rot her 


buildings that charm the singer most. It is the sacred 


significance of the city as the central point of the na- 























































































584 (8) 


tional life, in its double aspect of religious and civil. 
Verse 4 is by some understood as referring to the past, 
and the verbs are read as in the past tense (‘‘ the tribes 
went up, . were set thrones’'), in which case the poet 
would be thinking of the former glories which, though 
vanished, had left sanctity behind them. More probably 
the verbs are taken as presents, referring to the renewed 
worship in which the ‘tribes of Israel,’’ though in 
sadly dwindled number, again ‘‘go up,’’ and ‘the 
house of David,’’ as represented by Zerubbabel, and 
probably by others, still administers justice. The 
patriotic psalmist ignores the shorn state of the national 


glory. It is enough for him that to-day, as of old, there 
are in Jerusalem temple and throne for judgment. The 


clause in verse 4, rendered in Revised Version ‘‘ for a 
testimony unto Israel,’’ is abruptly introduced, and is 
probably best understood as in apposition to the pre- 
ceding clause, and as using ‘‘ testimony’’ in the sense 
of law or precept, as in Psalm 19:7. The meaning 
will then be that the resort of the tribes to Jerusalem is 
in accordance with divine command, 

The modern equivalent of the Jerusalem that evoked 
the psalmist’s love is the church, whether in its univer- 
sal aspect, the community of believers, or in the nar- 
rower meaning of the respective communities into which 
believers are gathered. Our love to the smaller must 
never shut our hearts against the larger conception, nor 
must we indulge in a wide diffused universality of love, 
to the detriment of the ties which should bind us to the 


’ 


‘¢denomination '’ to which we belong. Religion must 
first of all be a most solitary, intensely individual act. 
A man is never’so alone in the world as when he first 
turns to God, But it should not continue thus isolated. 
Rather, our religion should bring us into conscious affin- 
ity and touch with all the citizens of ‘‘ the city of the 
living God,’’ whether these are the ‘‘ innumerable com- 


’ 


pany of angels,’’ or ‘‘ the spirits of just men made per- 
fect,"’ or the ‘‘church of the first-born, whose names 
are written in heaven,'’ though their lives are still on 
earth.. Individualism is the very salt of character, but 
there may be an excess of it, and the excess leads to ex- 
aggeration, deformity, suspicion of brethren, magnify- 
ing of points of disagreement, and a hundred other ugly 
things. 

From another point of view, the psalm teaches how 
religion and politics should be inseparably united. 
Jerusalem was dear to the singer because in it were 
both the temple and the thrones of judgment. The 
place of worship and that of the administration of justice 
were both sacred, and the judge might be worshiping as 
truly as the priest at the altar. The religious life of a 
nation ought to make itself felt in the civic acts of the 
nation. Christians who, in obedience to a mistaken 
conception of what being separate from the world 
means, hold aloof from their duty as citizens, are re- 


sponsible for much of the godlessness and corruption of 


the political world. If the salt keeps apart from the 
fiesh which it is meant to sweeten, lest it should lose 
its savor, no wonder that putrefaction goes on rapidly. 
3. The singer's emotion at sight of the city breaks 
mto exhortation to his fellow-pilgrims to pray for its 
peace. Verse 6 contains a play on the meaning of the 
name of the city, which, as we now know from the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, was called ‘* The city of peace’ before 
the Israelitish conquest. The prayer is that the omen 
of the name may be fulfilled. The returning exiles 
were compassed about by foes, and the name seemed 
rather irony than prophecy. The Church, too, has ence- 
mies to confront, and needs ever to offer this prayer. 
ht is a true instinct which has led the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland to close their annual general 
assemblies with singing this part of our psalm, in the 


version which touches deep chords in many hearts ; 


** Pray that Jerusalem may have 


Peace and felicity.”’ 


A similar y} of words lies in the interchange of 
“ peace " i ‘ prosperity,’’ which, in the Hebrew, are 
closely alike in sound. 

The psalmist is so sure that God will favor Zion that 
he assures his companions that individual well-being 
will be secured by loyal love to her. 
put as to be a low and selfish motive. If a man loved 
Jerusalem, not for her sake, but for his own, he could 
scarcely claim to love her at all. 


That may be so 


But, rightly under- 
stood, the psalm proclaims an everlasting truth that the 


highest personal good is realized by sinking self in a 
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passion of earnest love for and service to the city of God. 
Such love is in itself ‘‘ prosperity,’’ and while it may 
have no rewards appreciable by sense, cannot fail of 
sharing in ‘‘the good of Zion and the prosperity of 
God's chosen."’ 

The psalmist himself prays as he exhorts others to pray. 
His desires are winged by two emotions, —his self-forget- 
ting wish for the prosperity of those who are knit to him as 
brothers by common faith and worship, and his loving 
reverence for the house of the Lord. That house hal- 
lowed every stone in Jerusalem. To wish for the pros- 
perity of Jerusalem, forgetting that the Temple was in it, 
would have been mere earthly patriotism,—a very ques- 
tionable virtue, as it is commonly understood. ‘‘ My 
country, right or wrong,"’ which is the motto of much 
so-called patriotism, is the very opposite of ‘‘ Because of 
the house of the Lord our God | will seek thy good.’’ 
To be eager for the advancement of an organization, 
though it is a church, disregarding the Presence which 
gives it all its sanctity, is no uncommon fault, and is 
often supposed to be ‘‘zeal for the Lord,'’ when it is 
really a much more earthly flame. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezra 6 : 15-22. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With the completion of the temple in 516 B.C. there 
begins a period of some seventy years of history of which 
These 
years cover the remaining thirty years of the reign 


we have no record by the Jewish chronicler. 


of Darius, the whole reign of Xerxes (485-464), and a 
portion of that of Artaxerxes I. The silence of the his- 
torian is as significant as that which passed over long 
periods in pre-exilic history. Nothing occurred to break 
the monotonous round of events in the little community, 
too insignificant to be noticed by the great king, yet 
protected by his power from its enemies round about. 
The bright and eager hopes aroused by the earnest pre- 
dictions of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and by 
the completions of the second temple, met with bitter 
disappointment through political weakness, petty annoy- 
ances, and grinding poverty. The expected prosperity 
and world-wide dominion seemed farther away than 
ever. 

The Book of Esther deals with events in the reign of 
Xerxes, but throws no light upon conditions in Pales- 
tine. Our light regarding the period is derived from 
the prophecy of Malachi, and perhaps from the mes- 
sages of warning found in Isaiah 56-59, which seem to 
deal with exactly such conditions as these. 

The feelings of this long period are in wide contrast 
to those of the community at the time when the temple 
was dedicated. This glad ceremony is briefly described 
by the chronicler in Ezra 6 : 15-22. With that passage 
we may compare such psalms as the one selected for the 
International Lesson, Psalm 122, or such others as 
Psalms 84, 81, 85 (hope), 87, 106. Some are appro- 
priate for a dedication, some for worship, some are re- 
views of the past. They express the hopes with which 
the faithful sons of Israel looked forward, and the confi- 
dence that the future had only good in store. They 
should be carefully read in connection with the few 


verses from the Book of Ezra. 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


| These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note abowe. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


For an idea of the period of silence see Kent's His- 


tory (153-166), and for the literature which may be at- 
tributed to it see ‘*The Messages of the Prophets’’ 


‘the Jewish people ? 


Vol. 41, No. 37 


(235-262). Hunter Las a capital chapter (194-213) on 
the second temple. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for carefut consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times ] 


1. The Date of the Completion of the Temple. (1.) 
According to Ezra 6 : 15, what was the exact day of the 
Temple's completion? How many years had passed 
since Solomon's Temple was destroyed ? 
since the work was begun ? 

2. The Solemn Dedication. 2.) Hunter says that 
Psalms 24 and 118 ‘* may very probably have been used 
on this occasion.’’ Are there other psalms to be added 
(3-) Compare with the offerings on this oc- 
casion (Ezra 6 ; 17) those offered on a parallel occasion 
by Solomon (1 Kings 8 : 5, 63). 

3. its Significance. (4.) In what respects did Zerub- 
babel’s temple conform to the plan of Ezekiel rather 
than the practice of the first temple? (5.) What did it 
lack altogether that gave distinction and glory to the 
first temple? (6.) What was its new place in the life of 


How many 


to these ? 


How necessary did it seem ? 

4. The Popular State of Mind. (7.) What was im- 
plied in the ‘‘sin offering for all Israel’’ ? (v. 17.) 
What did it symbolize? (8.) Was there any special 
significance in the celebration of the passover at this 
time? (For the last recorded celebration see 2 Kings 
23: 21.) 

5. The Hopes of the Period. (g.) What sentiments 
do the psalmists express concerning the temple, its 
beauty, attractiveness, and glory? [Lesson Surround- 
ings: § 1. Geikie: JJ 2, 3. Warren: 5. Critical 
Wright: (J 1, 2.] (10.) What 
do they say regarding the prospects of the nation ? 


Notes : vs, 2-5, last 4. 


IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The temple represented ideally even more than it 
accomplished actually. It was a visible testimony to 
What else ? 

It may be questioned whether it was the most valu- 
able institution of the nation. We often overvalue some 


the existence and authority of God. 


agencies at the expense of others no less vital. 

The rejoicings over the temple were not wasted, how- 
ever. The religious spirit aroused was healthy and 
earnest. 

Yale Unirersity. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
Right and Wrong Ways of Going to Church 


|° it right to go to church? Yes, certainly. Is it 
But how 


can it be both right and wrong to go ‘to church? That 


wrong to go to church? Yes, certainly. 
depends on how you go, for there is a right and a wrong 
way of going. Consider, first : 

1. The Wrong Way.—Many people go to church 
because there they can meet their friends and acquaint- 
ances. They make church a kind of meeting-place, 
where they can see others, and after church talk things 
over. Then there are others who go because they can 
show off their clothes. Such people are sure to go about 
Easter time or Christmas, for then they have their new 
gowns. Others, again,, go to see the decorations, or 
hear the florid music, just as they would go to a flower 
show or a concert. Some there are who go to hear some 
celebrity, so as to know ‘‘ what he is like.’’ And still 
And, finally, 
some go because it is good for their business to be known 
as attendants at some popular place of worship. It is 
not possible for us to separate any congregation so as to 
know how many of each class is present, but God knows 
exactly. All this kind of church-going is wicked. Of 
these people God says, ‘‘ This people honoreth me with 
their lips ; but their heart is far from me.’’ All such 
church-going is pure hypocrisy, and God hates hypoc- 
risy more than anything else. 


others go because ‘‘it is respectable.’’ 


2. The Right Wey.—This is the way spoken of in 
our lesson. It is the way that pleases God, and blesses 
him who goes. Now try and show the class what we 
should go to church for. (1.) We should go to sing 
God's praise. Angels and seraphim are glad to sing 
praise to their Maker, and in this respect we should fol- 
low their example, Many sing without a thought of the 
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The pictures shown on this sheet 
are intended to serve as an aid to 
the clearer understanding of the 
International Lessons of the Fourth 
Quarter. While it would have 
been possible to publish many 
more than are here given, it was 
thought best to restrict the illustra. 
tions to those of only the most au- 
thentic sort, and such as would 
create a vivid impression of im- 
plements, customs, and places. 
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ee on the lessons of the first quarter 
LESSON 1. JOY IN GOD'S HOUSE. “Our foot shall stand within 

thy gates. O Jerusalem.” St Stephen's Gore, Jerusalem ds it op- 

pears 10 day 
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of 1g00 on the Life of Christ. 























Lesson 2. Restoration of the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon at Shu- 

. shan, thought to be the palace in which Ahasuerus lived. (Dieulafoy.) 
Lesson 3. ‘Write ye also... and seal it.” a 
Clay document with seal impression from Nippur, 
in the time of Artaxerxes I. (Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania.) 







































Lesson 10. ‘ Merchants and sellers of all 
kinds of ware.” An Oriental saddle merchant 
(Photograph from Williams, Brown, and Earle, 
Philadelphia. ) 














Lesson 2. ‘‘All the king's servants ... rever- 
enced Haman.’’ Oriental act of reverence. 
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Lesson 1. “Tet us go into the house of the Lesson 6. Nippur, one of the principal locations of the Jewish captives Lesson 1. “ Jerusalem is builded i y 
Lord Site of Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem, in Babylonia, showing fortifications at the time of the Persian kings. that compact together Jer t appears 
showing the Dome of the Rock. (Babylonian EF xpedition of the University of Pennsylvania. ) to-day. (Photograph from Bont eyrout. ) 















Lesson 2. The Hebrew Book of Esther (From the Lesson 8. ‘And Ezra opened the book inthe sight of all the people.” 


private collection of H. Clay Trumbull. The book of the law of Moses (From the private collection of H. Clay 
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= S| Lesson 2. ‘And all the king's servants that were in the king's gate”’ 
Lesson ro. ‘ Merchants and sellers of all (or, ‘tat the king’s court”). Ruins of the palace, or the hall of the Lesson 3. ‘And the city of Shushan rejoiced 
kinds of ware.” An Oriental fruit merchant. throne, of a Persian king, (From Dieulafoy's L'Acropole de Suse. and was glad."’ A modern view of ancient Shu- 
(Photograph from Williams, Brown, and Earle, Hachette et Cie, Paris.) shan, (Dieulafoy.) 
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Lesson 10. ‘in those days saw I in Ju- 
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Lesson ro. dwelt men of ‘lyre dah some . .. on the sabbath... lading 
so therein’ City of Tyre as it is to-day. . asses.’’ Asses laden with burdens. (Photo- 
(Photograph from W. H. Rau, Philadelphia.) Lesson 5. ‘As the streams in the South” (or, in the Negeb, a desert region). <A graph from Williams, Brown, and Earle, 

stream in the desert. Philadelphia. ) 
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words that pass their lips. This is not right. Weshouid 
think of the words, and make them the expression of 
our heart's best feeling. ‘'1 will praise thee with my 
whole heart,’’ says the Psalmist, and this should be true 
(2.) We should go 

When the minis- 


of us whenever we sing in church. 

to church to worship God in prayer. 
ter prays, either out of a book or extempore (it makes 
no difference which), we should reverently make the 
words of prayer our own by attending to them, and in 
our hearts endorsing them as the expression of our own 
desires. Many people sit bolt upright during prayer, 
and gaze around the church. But this is all wrong, for 
in this attitude they can never really pray. (3.) We 
should go to church to hear and heed God's word 
spoken, 
and pick faults with him, if possible. 


Many go apparently to criticise the preacher, 
These get no 
good, but rather harm. That is a poor sermon that has 
not got something in it that may help us in our lives. 
But that it may so help us, it must be listened to in the 
right spirit. But even to listen reverently is not enough. 
We must not be hearers of the word only, but doers 
also. So the word of God will dwell in us richly, and 
we shall profit thereby. 
then, when we come away, we shall be able to say with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ 1 was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go unto the house of the Lord."’ 


New York City. 


If in this way we go to church, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT was the promise by the word of the Lord as 

to the work of Zerubbabel in building the tem- 

ple? It was to be finished with rejoicing and shouting, 

‘« Grace, grace unto it.””. The psalm we study to-day 

may have-been sung as the expression of that joy when 
the new temple was dedicated. 

Going to the House of the Lord.—This is one of a 
number of psalms, each one, from Psalm 120 to Psalm 
134, entitled (Rev. Ver.) ‘‘A Song of Ascents.’’ In 
nearly all of these are allusions to going to the house of 
the Lord, and promises of blessing to those who seek 
him. The title ‘‘ Ascents’’ is supposed by some to 
mean the expressions of gladness by the returning cap-s 
tives on their journey from Babylon, sung by the choir 
of singers who traveled with them going up to Jerusa- 
lem. Again, it may have been when the new temple 
was finished, and the worshipers reviewed the past, when 
the Lord turned their captivity, and tears were changed 
to laughter while they sang in responses, giving thanks 
to the Lord. Other Bible students think the songs of As- 
cents refer to the regular feasts in Jerusalem, ‘‘ whither the 


tribes go up. What reason for such occasions is given 


in verse 4 of our lesson? Three times each year com- 
panies went singing on their way to the temple to keep 
the set times of worship. Their heart's desire was to 
serve with gladness, and this was the language of those 
eager souls: ‘* My soul longeth, ... fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord."’ It was so peaceful, they said, that 
the swallow finds ‘‘a nest for her young.’” Do we so 
appreciate the privilege of going to the house of the 
Lord? The Psalmist knew the value of such church- 
going when he said, ‘‘ Blessed is the man in whose heart 
are the high ways to Zion.’’ He contrasted it with 
earthly pleasures, and then said it was better to be ‘‘a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.’’ 

Peace in the House of the Lord.—One reason why his 
people should be happy to say to each other, 


‘* We will go into his tabernacle, 
We will worship at his footstool,’’ 


was they could go in peace. Have we the same reason to 
go to the Lord's house? No intruder can molest, no 
enemy forbid, no cruel arm of law or force bring mar- 
tyrdom upon those who may worship as conscience dic- 
tates. The Jews were glad when they could say to each 
other, without fear of persecution, ‘‘ Come, let us go unto 
the house of the Lord."’ So we may go,—not as the 
early New-England worshipers in days of Indian war- 
fare, when they stationed a watchman at the loophole of 
a high round window, ready to give alarm if he saw 
Indians coming, lest their service might be interrupted 
with sudden and fearful war-whoops. 

For lustruction.—We should go to the house of the 
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Lord to be taught, now, as when the prophet called, 
‘*Come ye, and let us go to the house of the God of 
Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths.”’ Scripture truth 
is taught ; in psalm, prophecy, gospel, and epistles are 
teachings that are all inspired and profitable for instruc- 
tion. When Jesus preached in the synagogues, he 
opened the book, read the words of prophecy, and said, 
‘« This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’’ He 
remembered the sabbath day and the place of worship, 
for he went to the synagogue “‘ as his custom was."’ He 
bade us search the Scriptures, and promised the Holy 
Spirit to teach all things, and bring his words to re- 
mem brance. 


There we learn his word. 


For Prayer.—Jesus said, ‘‘ My house shall be called 
a house of prayer,’ and by example and words he taught 
how to pray. He prayed on mountain-sides and in 
desert places, in scenes of sorrow and of joy, at the 
grave and on the cross. Where else can his followers 
better pray in unison than in the house of prayer, 
where the Lord will meet those who come to his inercy- 
seat ? 

lor Praise.—Jewish worshipers gave thanks for safety 
in the city of God. When the temple of Solomon was 
finished, priests were arrayed in fine linen, bringing 
cymbals, psalteries, and hundred and 
twenty Levites, with trumpets and instruments of music, 


harps. One 


praised the Lord, saying, ‘‘For he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever."’ It was acceptable praise. 
Then the house of the Lord was filled with a cloud, 
‘¢ for the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord.”’ 
Have we received multiplied blessings since the coming 
of Christ ? 
cept and return love to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift ? 


Where and how can we show that we ac- 


Promises to Those who Worshif.—F¥or whom is the 
promise in verse 6? Jerusalem stands for the Church 
of God, and every heart which loves and truly worships, 
praying for and serving others, will help to bring peace 
and true prosperity, making this earth the type of the 
new Jerusalem above. There is no temple therein, for 
the Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb are the tem- 
ple thereof. If you faithfully learn all that this psalm 
may teach, can you make the resolve expressed in 
verse 9? 

Louisville, Ky. 

ee 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


gst mmge TruTH.—Love for God's house. 

(Note. —Doubtless many of you will rejoice with 
me that this week we have such a lesson that time may 
be taken, without crowding out other things, to review 
the tabernacle and its furniture. Pictures, drawings, 
home-made models, anything, may be used that will 
give the children a clearer conception of the building, or 
that will brighten up what they already know. Fine 
models of the ark of the covenant, the altar of incense, 
table of showbread, and the golden candlestick, can be 
had of the Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. A catalog containing pictures of these 
and their prices can be procured by sending to the com- 
pany for it.) 

Introduction.—When the tabernacle was set up, and 
the table of showbread, and the candlestick, and the 
altar of incense, and the golden ark of the covenant, 
with the overshadowing cherubim, were all in their 
places, then God showed, by a bright pillar of cloud that 
rested by day over the holy of holies, and by a pillar of 
fire by night, that he was in the house that was made 
for him. 

If at any time this cloud of fire slowly lifted itself and 
moved from its place, the people knew that God wished 
them to take up their tents, and to follow where the pil- 
lar of light led them. The priests were to be always, 
day and night, on the watch, and, if the cloud moved, 
to blow on silver trumpets, to waken the people’ who 
might be sleeping, or to call back any who might be too 
far away to see for themselves, that all might be ready 
to follow the cloud and the tabernacle, which was 
quickly and quietly moved to its new resting-place. 

Can't you think how the Israelites must have loved 
the house that so reminded them all the time that God 
was with them, and was caring for them, and how they 
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must have thought about it while they were busy during 
the day, and how they must have talked about it at 
night, when all the family were gathered together ? They 
loved the tabernacle, although none but the priests were 
ever allowed to enter the building, and only the high- 
priest could go into the holy of holies, and he but once 
a year. 

This house was meant to teach the people about God 
and his care, and what God as a father expected of 
them ; and it was also to prepare for the coming of the 
Saviour, whogn they did not know. 

When the Israelites came into Canaan, their journey 
was ended, and they were no longer obliged to live in 
tents, but could build for themselves ‘‘ permanent"’ 
houses, and they could also build something better than 
What did Solomon build 
to take the place of the tabernacle of the wilderness ? 


a tabernacle for God's house. 


(We have now come to facts with which the class are 
familiar, and therefore will need only a very rapid re- 
view.) I should like to have seen Solomon's Temple in 
But | should 
have wanted to be a priest, that I might go inside, —for 
there was no place in its grand services for the women 
and little children, nor for any who were not Jews, 
although they might enter the outer courts. Ain't you 
glad that to-day, instead of one beautiful temple for all 
the world, to which we could seldom or never go, we have 


all its wonderful beauty, —shouldn't you ? 


churches everywhere into which even the youngest child 
may enter and hear—not of a Saviour who is to come 
some time, but of a Saviour who has come, and who 
said, when here upon earth, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me,"’ etc. ? (A little time might be taken to 
show how much the church of to-day does, through its 
Sunday-school, for its children.) 

As many and as great as were the reasons the Israel- 
ites had for loving God's house, and for saying, ‘1 was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the house 
of the Lord,'’ we have more and greater reasons for 
loving and rejoicing and being glad in it. 

Our Golden Text is one of the verses in the glad hymn 
of praise which the peopie sang when they had finished 
the temple at Jerusalem, and we can join with them in 
saying ‘‘I was glad,’’ etc. 

**T love thy church, O God! 
Her walls before thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand.”’ 
Philadelphia. 
“2% 


A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


i tages we will have what we will call a mathe- 
matical review. Each of my questions or your 
answers will contain a number. 

1. How many books did Luther say there were ? 
(‘‘ There is but one book,—the Bible; but one Person, 
—Jesus Christ.’’) How many Testaments are 
(2.) How many letters in the word ‘* Old”’ ? (3.) 
many letters in the word ‘‘ Testament’’ ? (g.) 


there ? 
llow 


2. Figure 3 with g written after it is how many ? (39.) 
Of how many books is the Old Testament made up ? (39.) 


How many letters in the word ‘*New'’ ? (3.) 3 times 
g are how many ? (27.) How many books in the New 
Testament? (27.) How many in the whole Bible? 


(66. ) 
3. How many books in the Pentateuch ? (5.) 
many books are classed as poetical ? (5.) 


How 
How many 
historical books in the New Testament ? (5.) 

4. How many major prophetical books are there? 
(5.) How many books did John write ? (5.) 

5. How many Old Testament historical books are 
there ? (17.) 
(17.) 


What is the First Commandment ? 


How many Old Testament prophetical ? 


How many Commandments are there? (10.) 

6. In what chapter of Exodus are the Command- 
ments ? (20.) In what chapters of Matthew is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? (5, 6, and 7.) In what chapter 
are the Beatitudes ? (5.) 

7. How many sons did Jacob have?-(12.) How 
many tribés in Israel ? (12.) 
Jesus ? (12.) 


8. Whose sons were the 12 patriarchs? 


How many disciples had 


(Jacob’ s. ) 
How many of the Old Testament prophetical books are 


a 
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called minor or shorter prophets? (12.) Aside from 
the Pentateuch, there are how many Old Testament 
historical books ? (12.) 

g. Kecite John 1:1. Recite John 3 


many chapters in the Book of John? (21.) 


: 16. How 
Recite the 
twenty-fifth, or last, verse of the last chapter. (‘‘ There 
etc. ) 

10. Recite the thirty-first verse of the chapter before 


are also many other things,’’ 


it, or twentieth chapter of John. (‘‘ But these are writ. 
ten,’’ etc.) Recite Genesis 1 : 1. 
phetical books in the New Testament? (1a) 

11, How many New Téstament one-chapter books? 
(4-) How 
many chapters in Philemon ? in Jude ?; 


How many pro- 


How many of them did John write? (2.) 


12. 


How many plagues did God send on the Egyp- 
tians before they let the Israelites go? (10.) How long 
did the Israelites wander in the wilderness ? (40 years. ) 
What book of 150 songs ? (Psalms. ) 

13. Recite our four-word motto. (‘‘ In the beginning, 
God,"') 

14. How many chapters in the Book of Romans? 
(16.) (13.) 
Hebrews ? (13.) 
is. If we classified the Epistles like the Old Testa- 
ment prophetical books, according to length, we should 


In « Corinthians? (16.) 2 Corinthians ? 


call these four Epistles major, and the rest minor, as 
Ac- 


cording to such a division, which would be the four 


the longest of these others has only six chapters, 


major Epistles ? (Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, 
Hebrews. ) 

16. 
them have been generally called Pauline? (14.) 


How many epistles in all? (21.) How many of 
How 
many general ? (7.) 

17. the 


Isaac, Jacob). 


Give names of the 3 patriarchs (Abraham, 
in the 


How many sons had 


How many sons had Abraham 
line of the promised nation ? (1.) 
Isaac in the same line? (1.) 
18. How many histories of the life of Christ have we 
in the New Testament? (4.) How many Gospels? (4.) 
ig. What is the thirty-ninth book of the Old Testa- 
ment ? (Malachi. ) 


the New Testament? (Revelation. ) 


What is the twenty-seventh book of 
Name the fifth 
book in the Bible. (Deuteronomy. ) 

20. What new verse did I give you last Sunday ? 
(‘‘ Let the word,’’ etc.) Let us say it again together. 
Let us take No. What 


cliss will take charge of it, and be ready to give it to us 


that for our school motto a 


whenever we call for it? (Superintendent assign it to 
the care of some class. ) 
21. 


In what Bible book is our lesson to-day?) What is 


the lesson title? What is its Golden Text? Let us have 


that for our Sunday verse, ‘Together let us recite it 
again. 
Berlin, Conn. 
i Te 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


JOY 
THERE § kine 
IS MY _ PEACE 
WORK 


At the beginning, have only the initials of the four 


words, *‘joy,’’ ‘‘king,"’ ete. 


When people are a long way from home,—soldiers at 
war, for instance,—they love to sing songs about home 


That 


those old Jews felt about Jerusalem and the temple 


and the home-coming (illustrate). was the way 


where they worshiped. They had learned to love it in 
captivity, and when they came back at last they kept 
the feasts of the law, and marched in companies up to 
the Holy City, singing this old psalm, and the others that 
go with it. yi 

When people aave to do without a thing, they begin 
to appreciate it. There was a time when our forefathers 
were forbidden to worship God as they felt they should, 
and they met in secret places, in caves and woods and 
cellars, in fear of their lives. go 


They loved to to 


church in those days. Do we? We ought to. Let 


us sce. 
Golden Text? 


Why is the Psalmist glad? Héscems 
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to have four reasons. Because there is my joy. Church 
is a happy place for real Christians,—a social place, a 
place of thanksgiving, a place where we think of our 
many blessings. Then he was glad because the thrones 
When a man 


has done right, he is not afraid of the king, or the judge ; 


were there ; it was the place of his £ng. 


and he is not afraid, but glad, to meet God, his King. 
But the Psalmist was also glad because his fJeace was 


there. There is—or ought to be—peace in God's 
house ; people love one another there, try to help one 
another, rejoice in one another's prosperity. No? Not 


in some churches you know? Well, then, the Psalmist 
may have thought of that too, for he says he will seek 
There is work to do, to 


What 


the good of the Lord’s house. 
help make the church all that it ought to be. 
can you and I do along that line? 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’’) 


* Jerusalem, my happy home."’ Psalm 65 : 1-4. 
“*T love thy kingdom, Lord."’ tle tins (84 : 1-3.) 
‘The Lord shall comfort Zion."’ pater lista ae i} 
** Jerusalem the golden.”’ Psalm 122: 1-9. ; 
‘*T was glad when they said unto me.” (182 : 1-5.) 
‘** Praise him for his glory." Peale watt 5 » tac 
** Glorious things of thee are spoken."’ Psalm’ 134: 3. 2 
** How charming is the place.’’ (199 : zt, 2.) 
S 2. 5 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
EVIEW.—At the close of the last quarter, where did 


we leave the Jews? Who were the leaders of the 


return ? How does to-day's lesson fit in ? 
THE Home-Gotnc.—How many ‘Psalms of As- 
cents’’ are there? Explain the name. Point out pas- 


sages in these psalms that probably refer to the return 
What sentence 
in the present Psalm would show that it was written 
early? (v. 4, 1 Kings 1 


from exile (Psa. 124: 7; 126: 1, etc.). 


* 


2: 26-30.) What word has a 
trace of later conditions ? (‘* Thrones,’’ v. 5.) 
1. IN Joy (vs. 1, 2).—In what 


must this psalm have been sung? 


part of the journey 
Why did the Jew 
exult in Jerusalem? Why does the Christian rejoice in 
God's house ? 
2. IN PRAISE (vs. 3, 4).—Why is the compactness of 
Jerusalem mentioned ? How often did ‘‘the tribes go 
up”’ 


testimony ? 


to Jerusalem ? How is church-going a Christian 


the 
How does national glory depend 


3. IN RIGHTEOUSNESS (v. 5).—How is religion 
foundation of law? 
upon it? 

4. IN PEACE AND PROSPERITY (Vs. 6, 7).—What play 
upon words in the phrase, ‘‘the peace of Jerusalem”’ ? 
How is Christianity bringing ‘‘ peace on earth’’ ? What 
is true prosperity ? 

5. IN COMRADESHIP (vs. 8, 9).—What are some sel- 
fish motives that might prompt acts of religion? Why 


must true religion always be unselfish? What is the 


highest motive to religious deeds ? (v. 9.) 
Boston. 


Te 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Dr. William Wright 


** TERUSALEM, THAT ART BUILDED As A CITY THAT 

Is COMPACT TOGETHER.’’—This is a most apt de- 
scription cf Jerusalem. It fixes one’s first impressions 
on seeing the city, and it fitly accords with one's abiding 
recollections after visits. 


many The description was 


even more true of the ancient Jerusalem. The city 
It 
The whole 
plateau was shut in by these deep depressions, and the 


stands upon a rocky platform on a mountain ridge. 
is surrounded by deep ravines and valleys. 
ancient city filled the whole space. As the pilgrim as- 
cended from the Jordan, he saw the city perched aloft, 
rising tier above tier and terrace above terrace, rampart 
and castle and palace, and the temple on the rocky 
summit of Moriah towering over all. 

Beyond the natural circumvallation which shut in 
Jerusalem on all sides, it did not extend ; but within, ac- 
cording to Josephus, the city was one and entire. The 
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pilgrim in his remote home had heard from childhood 
of the Holy City, its beauty and grandeur. He was glad 
when the time arrived and the summons came for him 
At last he is 


able to say, ‘‘ Our feet are standing within thy gates, O 


to go up and see the place for himself. 


’ 


Jerusalem.’’ And then he gives expression to his lead- 
ing thought regarding the chief feature of the place,— 
built compactly into one complete whole. 

‘¢ WHITHER THE TRIBES Go Up.'’—It is an accepted 
form of speech to speak of going up to the capital. In 
the case of Jerusalem the words were used literally. 
From whatever corner of the land the tribes came, they 
had to go up to the city compactly erected on the rocky 
plateau. Multitudes of pilgrims now make the yearly 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They go up to Jerusalem 
from the remote parts of Russia and other distant 
lands. They chant the plaintive music of their distant 
homes as they climb the rocky acclivities, and they are 
thrilled with the same feelings that used to animate the 
Jews. 
mony of the ascent three times a year (Exod. 23 : 17 ; 
Psa. 81 : 3-5). 


But the tribes no longer contribute their testi- 


‘*THE THRONES OF THE HOUSE OF Davip.’’—The 
throne is simply the seat of authority and power, The 
seat of the pasha, or local governor, means, in Oriental 
phraseology, the place where he exercises his rule. It is 


possible that the throne of David and the more splendid 
throne of Solomon were still to be seen in Jerusalem ; 
but if, as is generally believed, this psalm was. written 
after the captivity, it is not probable that the thrones 
were then in existence, and these words must be taken 
in their symbolic sense as indicating that the city was 
the civil as well as the ecclesiastical metropolis of the 
Jewish people. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Proper Regard for the House of God 
Analysis 


I REGARD FOR ITS CALLS (vs. I, 2). \ 
1. Its Calls Appreciated : 
/ was glad when they said unto me, Let us go (1). 
Lord, I love the habitation of thy house (Psa. 26 : 8). 
A day in thy courts is better than a thousand (Psa. 84: 10), 
2. Its Calls Accepted: 
Our feet are standing within thy gates (2). 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever (Psa. 23 : 6). 
They found him in the temple (Luke 2: 46). 


>. * 
Il REGARD FOR ITS DISTINCTIONS (\ Ss. 3-5) 
1. In Excellent Surroundings: 
A city that ts compact together (3). 
All the wall was joined together (Neh. 4: 6). 
Behold, ... what manner of buildings ! (Mark 13: 1.) 
2. In Popular Esteem: 
Whither the tribes go up (4). 


All Israel is come to appear before the Lord (Deut. 31 : 11), 
His parents went every year to Jerusalem (Luke 2: 41). 
3. In Witnessing Power : 
for a testimony unto Israel (4). 
He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony (Psa. 81 : 5). 
Offer the gift. . . for a testimony unto them (Matt. 8: 4). 
4- In Grateful Awakening : 
To give thanks unto the name of the Lord (4). 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord (Psa. 92: 1). 


It is good to sing praises unto our God (Psa. 147: 1). 

5- In Royal Character : 
There are set thrones... of the house of David (5). 

He made... the throne where he might judge (1 Kings 7 : 7). 

For the judgment of the Lord, and for controversies (2 Chron 


19 : 8). 
III. REGARD FOR ITS CLAIMS (vs. 6-9). 


1. Upon our Prayers: 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem (6). 


Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion (Psa. 51 : 18), 
In the peace thereof shall ye have peace ( Jer. 29: 7). 


And prosperity within thy palaces (7). 
Consider her palaces (Psa. 48 : 13). 
O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity (Psa. 118 : 25). 
2. Upon our Sympathies : 
Formy... 
thee (8). 
The Lord... send thee help from the sanctuary (Psa. 2c 
My supplication .. . is for them 
10:1). 


companions sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 


: & ah 
that they may be saved (Rom. 


3- Upon our Efforts : 
For the sake of the house of ... God I will seek thy good (9). 
There was come a man to seek the welfare... of Israel (Neh. 
2: 10). 


Seeking the good of his people (Esther 10 : 3). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his bencfits.—Psa. 103 : 2. 
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International Home Readings 
MON.— Psa. 122: 1-9. Joy in God's house. 
‘TUEs.—2 Chron. 29: 25-31. Songs of gladness. 
WED.—Psa. 84: 1-12. Longed for. 

THURS.—Psa. 92: 1-15. A good thing. 
FRI.—Isa. 2: 1-5. Come ye! 
Sat.—Luke 4: 14-22. Christ's example. 


SuN.—Rev. 7: 9-17. Heavenly worship. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


2% % 
Quarterly Pre-View 


O marked is the diversity among the lessons ot the 
coming quarter that there seems to be no cohe- 
rence in the series. But they all are related to the period 
of Judah’s restoration, and illustrate a variety of expe- 
riences in God's administration of human affairs. “The 
forecast of the studies to come, therefore, may be set 
forth as below : 


Varied Experiences under Jehovah’s 
Administration 


1. Proper Regard for the House of God. 
Deadly Peril for the Children of God. 
Effectual Pleading for the Children of God. 
New Helpers in New Emergencies, 

New Songs for New Deliverances. 

Earnest Praycr in Dire Extremity. 
Diligent Work amid Crushing Difficulties. 
Devout Attention to the Word of God. 
Fearful Results from Foolish Actions. 
Diligent Observance of the Sabbath Day. 
11. Cheerful Giving to the Work of God. 
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12. Personal Reaping from Personal Sowing. 
13. Splendid Revelations of the Coming Christ. 


In view of the checks to sin and helps to righteousness 
here presented, each student may with each lesson use 
the Golden Text for the review, —‘‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits’’ (Psa. 103 : 2). 


Books and UU riters 
The Child from Various Points 
of View 


T would seem as though there were no room at pres- 
ent for additional works on the development and 
training of the child, and yet the subject is so complex, 
and the points of view are so various, that the litera- 
ture of child culture grows apace. Here is Dr. Nathan 
Oppenheim’ s clear, calm, expert discussion of Zhe Devel- 
opment of the Child (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25), chiefly from the physiological point of 
view. As the expressed convictions of a specialist phy- 
sician, it is, as might be expected, quite radical and un- 
compromising. It might fairly be said that the key- 
note of the book is ‘‘nutrition.’’ But this is to be 
taken in the largest, albeit the exactest, sense. The 
first two chapters are a very interesting physiological 
demonstration of the proposition that the child is not 
an ‘‘adult in small,’’ but in a multitude of ways a very 
differently constituted being. It naturally follows that 
the book is in the main a severe arraignment of many 
modern educational methods which are in reality an at- 
tempt to force upon the undeveloped organism of 
childhood those things which properly belong to the 
adult period. The result is one-sided, 
permanently weakened powers. 


twisted, and 
It is good to see Dr. 
Oppenheim’s onslaught against the popular free use of 
the term ‘‘heredity."”. We know very little about 
heredity, and, educationally, have still less right to take 
it into consideration. The chapters on ‘‘ The Value of 
the Child as a Witness in Suits at Law,’’ on ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of the Child Criminal,’’ have a larger appli- 
cation than their titles indicate. What the author has 
to say about the place of religion in the development of 
the child will not please the majority of parents and 
primary teachers, since it takes too little account of that 
supernatural supplementing of their defective work 
which they delight to rely upon. Much of the author's 
criticism here is merited, and ought to be heard, if not 
altogether approved or heeded. On the other hand, he 
loses sight ot demonstrated facts. His confidence in the 
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microscope carries him a little too far. 
more critical than constructive. 


The chapter is 
His anxiety to protect 
the child from overstrain blinds him to some peculiar 
qualities or powers of childhood. The child's direct- 
ness is in a sense the result of his ignorance and inex- 
perience, and yet it is, in another sense, his singular 
strength. The book is, indeed, in large degree, a chal- 
lenge which parents and teachers cannot afford to 
ignore. 

If Mrs. Louise E. Hogan's book, A Study of a Child 
(New York : Harper and Brothers. $2.50), were merely a 
dry diary or record of facts, such as many of the child- 
study syllabi call out, it would be of little value to the 
parent or general reader. But, while it loses none of the 
scientific utility of such a record, so far as it goes, it has a 
practical value for the home training of young children, 
It is not easy to make a ‘‘record’’ lively and attractive 
reading, but Mrs. Hogan has accomplished the feat. 
Notwithstanding the fact that she is the child’s mother, 
her records of his doings and sayings bear the impress 
of literal, uncolored fact. Few mothers can be so 
judicial and unbiased as this, however hard they may 
try. While Mrs. Hogan shows the child’s development 
and growth up to the time that he was seven years old, 
she shows, quite undesignedly and unconsciously, what 
a sympathetic, discerning, and wise. mother the child 
had,—and herein lies the book's chief value to parents. 
She had herself firmly enough in hand to stick to sound 
principles in her practice, or, if she made mistakes, to 
profit by them. The book is not written, as some rec- 
ords are, in order to prove that her child was superior to 
others. It was written to show how a child under a cer- 
tain régime naturally develops. A portion of the record 
was submitted to the distinguished psychologist Preyer, 
who was greatly interested in Mrs. Hogan’s purpose and 
work, and gave her the wise advice not to go too deep 
into psychology. The book is enlivened with many 
reproductions of the child’s drawings, but their value to 
the record is comparatively small. 

A new book from the pen of Florence Hull Winter- 
burn is likely to be warmly welcomed by parents who 
have found a rich practical help in her admirable Nur- 
sery Ethics, a new edition of which is just issued. The 
title of the latest book, From the Child's Standpoint 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25), indicates 
that the trend of its teaching is the same as that of the 
former work. Mrs. Winterburn has a close sympathy 
with child nature, and is an unusually able interpreter 
of the child's actions. She is an apostle of good sensc 
rather than of science, penetrating in insight and prac- 
tical in inference. 


large also. 


Her acquaintance with books is 
It is a pity that she could not have read 
Miss Blow’s latest book, Letters to a Mother, since she 
might then have understood better the real intention of 
the kindergarten games, and the difference between 
them and the child’s spontaneous plays. Froebeb in- 
tends the children’s fancies to be spontaneous.  Self- 
activity is his key principle. But Mrs. Winterburn's 
latest book has too much practical sound sense in it to 
be blocked in its usefulness by any bit of passing criti- 
cism like this, It is perhaps less incisive than her Nur- 
sery Ethics, but the two together are entitled to a worthy 
place in the parents’ library. 

A readable, strong, and sensible book for mothers of 
little children is Mrs. Martha B. Mosher’s Child Culture 
in the Home (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1). There is no particular plan apparent in its ar- 
rangement, but its chapters are all on subjects which no 
parent can afford to ignore. The author's discussion of 
heredity and environment is in the same right direction 
as Dr. Oppenheim’s, although Mrs. Mosher is writing, 
not as a scientist, but as a mother of more than ordinary 
breadth of knowledge and depth of insight. It is a 
book to put on the same shelf with Mrs. Winterburn’s 
without detriment to either. 

Another book, this time from the point of view of a 
kindergartner who is also a mother, is Mrs. Andrea Ho- 
fer Proudfoot’s 4 Mother s Ideals (Chicago : 
torium). 


1400 Audi- 
Mrs. Proudfoot is not only a child-lover, but 
an enthusiastic advocate of womanhood as motherhood. 
Her book comes rather from 
spirit, and woman's ideals. 


the side of sentiment, 
It talks about child study, 
art, marriage, ‘‘ professional motherhood,"’ the family, 
and kindred idealistic topics. It also touches the more 
practical side of child-rearing in such chaptersvas that 
on ‘‘ The Question of Punishment.’’ The last chapter 


consists of a reading course for mothers, and notices a 


(tx) 587 
number of books, some indispensable to mothers, others 
unnecessary to any but the educational theorist. The 
list might have been bettered by addition and sub. 
traction. 
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Retrospects and Prospects: Descriptive and Historical Essays. 
By Sidney Lanier. 8vo, pp. vii, 228. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. §1.50. 

Heart of Man. By George Edward Woodberry. 


I2mo, pp. 
329. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 

In the Essays of Sidney Lanier one has both the poet 
and the essayist before him. In that memorable Cons 
federate Memorial Address delivered at Macon, Georgia, 
April 26, 1870, the poet, the son of the South, breathes 
his own soul into his Confederate countrymen, and ‘in 
large, divine, comfortable words'’ of a patriot, the bur- 
den of which finds its fulfilment to-day in the friendly 
relations of North and South : 
love, and not for hate. 


‘« To-day we are here for 
To-day we are here for harmony, 
and not for discord. To-day we are risen immeasurably 
above all vengeance. To-day, standing upon the serene 
heights of all forgiveness, our souls choir together the 
enchanting music of harmonious Christian civilization,”’ 
Of the other subjects treated in this volume, ‘‘ Retro- 
spects and Prospects,’’ ‘‘San Antonio de Bexar,"’ 
‘« The New South,'’ and ‘‘ Sketches of India,’’ it is the 
essay on the New South which attracts the reviewer, 
both because of its theme and its method. Here Lanier 
discusses the economic conditions of the South after the 
war, confining his attention chiefly to the agricultural 
problems of the small farmer. He contrasts the small 
farming of the South with the large ‘‘ factory farm’’ of 
the West, and draws a lesson from the large farming in 
England in the sixteenth century, that small farming 
alone furnishes the proper conditions for the develop- 
ment of the individuality and spirit of independence 
essential to a great republic. The poet proceeds here 
after the manner of the careful investigator, collecting 
statistical and other material as the basis of his investi- 
gation. Besides being a masterful plea for the growth 
of individuality in the South, the essay presents inciden- 
tally a vivid picture of the New South. Professor 
Woodberry presents in his book four essays, ‘‘ Taor- 
mina,’’ previously published in the Century Magazine, 
and three new essays, ‘‘A New Defense of Poetry,’’ 
‘*Democracy,’’ and ‘‘ The Ride.’’ ‘The purpose of the 
author in these essays is, in his own words, ‘‘ to illustrate 
how poetry, politics, and religion are the flowering of the 
same human spirit, and have their feeding roots in a 





common soil, ‘deep in the, general heart of men,’ ”’ 
The essay on the defense of poetry is the one that 
naturally attracts the critic's attention. The author's 
version of Rousseau's ‘‘ Return to Nature’’ is ‘‘ Return 
unto the Soul,’’ which means return to idealism, and, as 
the author interprets it, to that idealism which has its 
source in Christian civilization. The essay is an attempt 
at an analytic discussion of the nature of poetry, and 
contains much that is suggestive, but little that is new. 
Poetry is its own best apology, and some will turn with 
a sense of relief from the author's ‘‘ defense of poetry,’’ 
as set forth in his essay, to the truly poetic -passages 
found in the book, especially in ‘‘Taormina’’ and 
‘« The Ride,’’ which show that the author has poetry in 
his soul, 
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Christliche Ethik. By Julius Koestlin. 8vo, pp.. viii, 680, 
Berlin; Reuther & Reichard. 10 marks. 


In these days, when the practical problems of Chris- 
tianity are pushing to the forefront of the church, a work 
like the new Ethics of Professor Koestlin, the venerable 
octogenarian and senior of the Halle theological faculty, 
is entitled to an exceptionally warm welcome, because it 
represents the ripe fruits of long decades of study and 
experience in the service of the church. 
main 


Of the two 
the theoretical and the applied, into 
which this volume is divided, the former lays the foun- 
dation of scriptural principles deep and wide, and thus 
secures a solid substratum upon which the ethical struc- 


sections, 


ture that inciudes the manifold problems and duties of 
Christian character and work has been securely erected. 
In every paragraph of the work one finds, not only ab- 
stract and exact technical learning, but also deep Chris- 
tian experience, and the whole offers opportunities for 
thought for practical Christians rarely found in a -work 
dealing with scientific theological problems. Koestlin 
has not -been what can be called a prolific writer, but 
what he has written has been exceptionally worthy of the 
attention of thinking readers. Many wiil feel that his 
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Ethics is the best work he has published. 
It is well that he has not made it too 
technical, but adapted it also to the wants | 


of other than those who are theologians by 


profession. His position is evangelical to 


the core. 


% 


Ethics and Revelation. By Henry S. Nash, 
Vrofessor in the Episcopal ‘Theological 
School at Cambridge, author of ‘The 
Genesis of the Social Conscience.'’ 12mo, 
pp. vii, 277. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $1.50. 


Professor Nash writes as an apologist, | 





and with reference to the intellectual class 
who stand outside the Christian church, 
and criticise it from the standpoint of evo- 
lutionary science. He challenges them 
to give up their dependence upon the 
ethical shelter which the gospel has pro- 
vided for their comfort and peace, and to 
construct for themselves a theory of the | 


universe which shall give adequate sanc- | 


tion to social order, and secure them from 


lawless violence. He requires them to 


lay aside the talk of ‘‘delusions’’ in con- 
nection with religious beliefs, as evolution 
requires them to account for all beliefs as 
having causes. Upon this line he pro- 
ceeds to show that such an investigation 
as he invites must bring them to the ac- 
ceptance of God revealed in Christ, and 
of the Christian church and revelation as 
from God. This meager outline gives no | 
impression of the fulness, suggestiveness, 
Thus the 
that 


many of them possess ‘‘the kind of in-’ 


and frequent wit of the book. 
author says of the ‘ higher critics’’ 


fallibility that is able to hear the grass 
growing in Palestine two thousand years 
ago."' 


% 


Johnnie, By E. O. Laughlin. With illustra- 
tions from photographs taken from life. 
16mo, pp. 227. Indianapolis and Kansas 
City: The Bowen-Merrill Company. $1.25. 


It is no easy thing to picture boy nature 
in story, although worthy attempts have 
Johnnie is a clever 


been made to doso, 
character study of a country boy in all 
the various phases of indoor-and outdoor 
life, from the time that he is six years old 
until he gets married and becomes the 
father of Johnnie, Jr. If 
sometimes a little labored, the narrative is 


the 


pleasing, and the attitude not unfair toward, 


or unappreciative of, a-boy's better in- 


stincts. While Johnnie is in a 


fairly representative, he must not be taken | 


as a universal type. There are some pa- 


thetic touches, which relieve the reader 
from the danger of the monotonous im- 
pression that a boy is nothing if not an 
object of amusement or a violation of 
proprieties. 


bd 


How Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works. 
By P. A. Sergyeenko. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 8vo, pp. 
too. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25. 

The cult of Tolstoy as the social apostle 
of our age exists in Russia as well as in 
certain classes of Western Europe and 
America. Sergyeenko is a young Rus- 
sian whose visits to the master supply the 
materials for a very deferential account of 
Tolstoy's surroundjngs and his ways. 


such 


great, the adm : 


usual in es, the 


le and the censurable, 


are recorded in the same admiring tone. | 


Tolstoy's rudeness to his visitors, his fuss 
about trifles, and the like, are all on the 
canvas. but there is something heroic 
in the man, even though he has spoiled 
a fine genius to make a bad specimen of a 
peasant, and his admirer has the eye to 
see the essential worth under a repellent 
exterior. 
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| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


humor is | 


| 
sense 


As | 
small and the | * 


Books Received 


September 4 to September 11 


A.S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Glad Tidings: A Collection of Hymns New 
and Old for the Sunday-school. Compiled 
and Arranged by W. L. Mason. 30 cents, net. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 


The Young Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. 45 
cents. 
M,. W. Knapp, Cincinnati, O. 
Commentary on the New ‘Testament. Volume 


Acts-Romans : 
By Rey 


Paul, the Champion Theo- 
W. B. Godbey, A. M. 


5: 

logian. 

$1.50. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. $1.50. 

‘The Soteriology of the New Testament. (Sec- 
ond edition). By William Porcher Du Bose, 
M.A., S.T.D. 


Pittsburg Printing Co., 219-221 Third Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Penn’a. 





The Mormon Problem, By George Seibel. 25 
cents, | 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

The Authority of Criticism. By William P. 


‘Trent. $1.50. 





United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston 

Making the Most of Oneself. By Rev. A. 5S. 
Gumbart, D.D. 435 cents 

Youth and Age. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D.°® 


35 cents, 
‘*Sunshine,’" and Other Poems. By Mary D. | 
Brine. 35 cents 
| Tact, and Other Essays. By Kate Sanborn. | 
35 cents 
Golden Counsels.. By D. L. Moody 35 cents. | 


Pluck and Purpose. William 


35 cents. 
William Whittle, 29 Arch Street, Boston 


Helps and Hints By William Whittle. 25 
cents. | 
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fHusiness 
Departinent 


Advertising Rate 


By M. Thayer. 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 








one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
| wmever guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
| page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
| vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
| subscription list at any time. for Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page, 
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and Authorized American Editions 
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““ Maps, and 124 
Full-page Plates. 
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THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION IS ITS EXQUISITE TONE 


RGANS BUIET on the Vocalion system are pre-eminently fitted 
for church services. ; 
a peculiar delicacy in the string registers, which make them 

of inestimable value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone i 
It gives the pitch as a fixed quality, free reeds being used for 
In connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes, and which determines its quality. 
this means the reed is given a smooth, fluty quality of tone as well as 
resonance and remarkable power. 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are : 

Tonal superiority ; 

Compactness of form in proportion to capacity, 
Variety of registration ; 

And price. 

We wish to call the attention of all church societies contemplating 
the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a full description of which we 
shall be glad to furnish upon application. 
Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


They have a full, rich, diapason tone, and 


production is radically different from all 


By 


Send for catalog K. 

















You M 


ust Have a Watch!» 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 


can buy. They are 


guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY. The movement engraved 
with the trade-mark “ RIVERSIDE” 


is specially recommended. 


Insist on 


a Waltham Watch, and do not be 
persuaded that something else is better, 
for there is no better. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch, 


‘an illustrated book of interesting 


information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 
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THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The School Hymnal 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 





THE SCHOOL HYMNAL claims to make complete provision for the younger people 


in their Sabbath or week-day schools, in their societies, and in their homes. 


is a considerable number of hymns and tunes that will be new to our Sunday-schools. 
The selections for young children are rare and choice. 


PHILADELPHIA 
2319 Walnut Street 


NEW VORK 
156 Fifth Avenue 





A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view 
to introduction, for 25 cents 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


J 
‘There 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
37 Randolph Street 1516 Locust Street 
sd 





Rally Sunday ) 
Review Sunday { S¢Ptember 25 
Weer “Sco snus anny ia aoe 


less, have missed, with a rousing Rally Service, 





The Best Printing 





| In Actual Use 


| ‘*T want to emphasize the value of this book, 


since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. ...On the whole, I think it is the 
best for the average teacher."’—Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Send for Catalog. 
Oxford University Press 377';"" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Harvest Concerts 


will be made both interesting and instructive if 
our new Harvest and Thanksgiving exercis:, 
“Golden Fruits," is used. The music is bright 
and sparkling, and the recitations especially 
appropriate. 


Send five cents for sample, or ten cents for three 


digerent Harvest Exercises. 
W. A. Wilde Company Bester, 


Songs of the Savior’s Love 


i pe —' pees, Sunday School song book ever published 
ousands 224 260 S« ne. $25. b 
THE NORTH. WESTERN « — = Po Chtegs, Ne . 


The Best Binding | 





which will give your school an impetus for fall 
| work ? 

Get the Review and Rally Service, which we 
It will 
ive you a service unique, helpful, and interest- 
ig. Sample free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


| publish at only $2.00 per 100 copies. 
g 
| it 


Congregational House 
BOSTON 





EFORE planning your service for 


RALLY DAY or 
HARVEST HOME 


You will do well to send for sample of our ser- 
vice prepared especially for those occasions. 
Sample copy, 5 cents. 50 cents per 
dozen. $4.00 per roo. All prepaid. 


106 Washington \ 148 Fifth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New York. 





GET READY TO WELCOME DEWEY 


Everybody should be singin 
BRAVE DEWEY IS KING OF THE SEA. 
It is the greatest song of the day. Price, 40 cents, 
/ will be mailed for 20 cents. Stamps taken. 
Fittmore Bros., Cincinnati,O.,or 40 Bible House, N.Y 


t Harvest Exercises, very best with music, 
HARVEST $2.00 per hundred. Sixkinds Sam- 
SPECIAL ples, 10 cents rer yest Regitations, 

2 pp. (covers faded), 5c. ally Day 

SALE _xercise, 1c. Catalogs jl : ; 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston. Mass. 
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Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Wius- 
trations, New Concordance, 
New Maps. 

The Helps are what Sunday- 
teachers want. All new aad. graphically 
written by the most eminent scholars, with iffustrations 
| on almost every page. You can find what you want at 
| once, the index is so compicte. 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The work is 
excellent.’’ 

All styles and prices. For example, good minion type, 
bound in leather, overlapping covers, postpaid; from 
$1.50. Ask your bookseller, or send to Thomas Nel-~- 
son & Sons, publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York. 








| school 


is easy, if you know how. | 


Money-Making know, and will tell you. Splendid 


business openings in city and country. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of good character only need a . B.P. Jo 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., hmond, Va. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
wr... [RA D. SANKEY 


BY.... 
|““The Ninety and Nine,” 

|“*Where is my Wand’ring Boy,” 

|“ Whon the Mists Have Rolied Away,"’ 
“Saved by Grace,”* and others of the f:mous 


MooDY AND SANKEY Hrmus. 
Price, $1 per record; $11 per dozen. 
Can be HEARD at ALL Phonograph Dealers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. '*5 FirrH Ave. 


NEW YORK. 


L eé TAI 1 eer °° 
IN HIS STEPS 
by CHARLES 2. Sounee. We ny —- this book bound 
in paper cover mai » 75 Cents each, or 
t.go per dozen. hound ip cicth, seuate per copy. Ad- 
dress J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 69 Hove Street, New York, 
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Mihaditer st. 1899 
Work ano Workers: 


Convention Calendar 


. October 10-12 | 
. October 11-13 
. October 17, 18 
. October 18-20 | 
. October 24-26 


Pennsylvania, at Reading . 
Idaho, at —— eee as 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Vermont, at Brattleboro 
Maine, at Portland . 
Colorado, at Boulder . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore October —— | 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 | 
New Hampshire, at Keene . 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, 
Boston . w 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . November 14-16 
Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee. . Nov. 15-17 
Southern California, at Riverside. . Nov, 16-18 


. November 14, 15 


. November 14-16 
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Missouri Sunday-School 
Convention 


By Neliie B. Boyd 


x HE Thirty-fourth Annual Convention 


of the Missouri Sunday-school Asso- | 


ciation, which was held in the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Kansas City, Missouri, 


on August 29-31, will pass into history as | 
in the annals 


one of the most successful 
of Association work in this great common- 
wealth. The attendance during the whole 
convention was large and enthusiastic, and, 
at its close, nearly eight hundred delegates 
from all parts of the state had registered. 
The beautiful and spacious church was 
filled to overflowing at nearly every ses- 
sion, and the close attention and earnest- 
ness of the delegates showed that they had 
come with the fixed purpose of getting 
a real blessing out of the convention. 
Throughout the entire session it could be 
seen that most energetic and effective work 
had been done by every member of the 


State association, and the result has been 


exceedingly gratifying. 

The addyess of welcome was made by 
Mr, Edwin L. Browne, president of the 
Kansas City Sunday-schoel Union, and 


° . i 
chairman of-the local committee, whose 


untiring efforts aided greatly in making 
the convention a success, 
Many other addresses were eloquent and 


well received, including ‘‘ How to Secure | 


and Maintain an Excellent Sunday-school 
Attendance,’" by Mr. 
Kansas City; ‘‘State and International 


Work,’’ was most ably presented by Dr. | 
international field secre- | 


H. M. Hamill, 
tary ; ‘‘ Spiritual Results in Junior Work,’’ 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Philadelphia ; ‘‘ The 
Bible the True Basis of Education,’’ Pro- 


fessor Jesse of the State University ; «The | 


Bible and Civilization,’’ the Rev. Grant A. 
Robbins, Macon County ; and ‘‘ The Evo- 
lution of a Boy,’’ the Rev. F. O. Fannon, 
St. Louis. 

The President's address included a re- 


port for the executive committee, and an 


earnest plea for financial support to aid 
in carrying the gospel to those still with- 
out it in our state. 

Conferences, especially along the line 
of primary work, were an important fea- 
ture of the convention. 


the primary and junior workers by the 


Kansas City Primary Union. Thre sing- 


ing during the evening sessions was led by 


the Kansas City Chorus. 

Before the close of the convention, it 
was announced that the Association debts 
had all been paid, and that something 
like four thousand dollars had already 
been raised for the next year’s work. 

The next mecting-place was left to the 
executive committee, which will probably 
decide within two or three months. 





Bradford Cox of | 


On Tuesday after- | 
noon an informal reception was tendered 





For the third time, Bates County won | 
the gold banner, and Jasper County car- 


| ried off the silver banner, as the counties | 
| having the largest attendance at the con- 
| vention,- and having accomplished 


the | 
greatest amount of work during the year. 

Frank P. Hays of St. Louis was elected 
president; L. L. Allen of Peirce City, 
secretary ; and G. W. Brown of St. Louis, 
treasurer. 

With such zealous and efficient leaders, 
aided by the vast army of diligent and 
faithful co-workers forming the state asso- 
ciation, the prospect for the advancement 
of all lines of Sunday-school work is most 
encouraging. 

Missouri is looking forward to the work 
of 1899-1900, and expects to make this 


| the greatest year in its history. 


St. Louis. 
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Kentucky Sunday-School 
Convention 


By the Rev. William Shaw 
General Secretary of Florida 


UESDAY, August 29, had been set 
apart as the day of preparation for 

the thirty-fourth annual Kentucky Sun- 
day-school convention, which was held 
the 
gathering of the Louisville Sunday-school 
Union in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville. 


August 29-31, by holding annual 


dren had been arranged, and prominent 
workers had been invited to address the 


meeting, which was held in Cherokee | 


Park. 

The people began to assemble after 
dinner, and congregated near where the 
brass band was stationed. Forming into 
line, the children and friends marched in 
| procession to the pavilion, where the ex- 
ercises of the program were enjoyed by a 
multitude of people. The singing of the 
children, assisted by the band, and the 
earnest, practical addresses, made a fitting 
intfoduction to the convention. 
| At six o'clock the State Executive Com- 
| mittee invited the state workers and a few 
friends to meet them at the Business 
Women’s Home, in the city, to enjoy a 
reception, 


An elaborate menu had been 
| prepared by the ladies. 

President Pinkerton presided. Chair- 
man Rev. D. M. Sweets of the Executive 
Committee welcomed the workers. The 
; Rev. William Shaw of Florida, who repre- 
' sented The Sunday School Times of Phila- 

delphia, returned thanks, and, after a 
| most enjoyable repast, several toasts were 
proposed and responded to by the Rev. 
George O. Bachman, general secretary of 


Tennessee ; C. D. Meigs, general secre- 


tary of Indiana; Marion Lawrance of 


Ohio, international general secretary ; 
the Rev. W. E. Bryce, Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky ; the Rev. George E. Foskett, and 


general secretary A. E. Fox of Louisville. 


_ flow of soul.’’ 
It was like coming out of the “ Vesti- 
bule into the Auditorium of the King.’’ 


The Rev. W. H. Pinkerton, president éf 


the Association ; the Rey. D. M. Sweets, 
chairman of the Executive Committee ; 
the Rev. William Shaw, general secretary 
the Rev. Dr. Powell, 


pastor of the First Christian Church, Lou- 


for Florida, and 
isville, and general secretary Fox, occu- 
pied seats on the platform. The audience 
had been enjoying a delightful song ser- 
vice, led by Professor Dohrman. 

After adjourning to the church, which 
| the people had filled to overflowing, the 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| year. 


| Children."’ 
complete presentation of truth, matchless | 
|in diction, 


| methods of teaching and management of 


| showed they were up to date and in the 


A song festival by the chil- | 


, and plans perfected. 


President introduced the Rev. William 
Shaw, who conducted the devotional ser- 
vice. The Rev. D. M. Sweets, chairman 
of the Executive Committee, read his re- 
port of work accomplished during the 
The Rev. Dr. Powell delivered his 
address, ‘‘ Come, Let Us Live.with Our 
This was indeed a finished, 





filled brimful of gems of | 


thought, and sparkling with the choicest | 


illustrations. 


Wednesday the convention began with 

a sunrise prayer-meeting conducted by | 
Gereral Secretary Shaw of Florida, which 
The entire day was | 

filled with the most helpful and sugges- 
tive thoughts in all the departments of | 


| 


work. The general secretaries, Meigs and | 


was well attended. 


Bachman, and international general secre- 


tary Lawrance, presented to the assembled 
delegates their best and most excellent | 





| Sunday-school class work. 


The conference of primary workers 


front line. The papers presented by Miss 
Finie M. 
cellent. 


conducted by Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, 


Burton of Louisville were ex- 
The ‘‘ Model Primary Session"’ 


state superintendent of primary work, was | 
a great success, and shows that Kentucky 
did not need to invite outside help along 
the line of new methods in primary work. 

The Kentucky Association, like many 
others, has felt the great burden of debt 


hanging over its state officials, and felt that 

they must get rid of it, and so Wednesday 
evening was given to that special work. 
Conferences had been held during the | 
afternoon with 


the finance committee, 





General Secretary 


raising a thousand dollars. 


| Louisville ; 
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Lawrance of the International Association 
was intrusted with this difficult task cf 
Well did. ke 
accomplish his duty, assisted by secre- 
taries Meigs, Bachman, Shaw, and Fox. 


The audience responded nobly to the ap- 


peal, and soon the millstone was rolled 
out of the way, and the Association was 
free from debt. Gladly did all present 
rise and enjoy singing ‘‘ Praise God, from 


whom all blessings flow,’’ and adjourned 


| feeling that the Lord had fulfilled’ his 


promises and honored their faith. 

The last day of the feast, Thursday, 
was one filled with 
crated 


earnest and ‘conse- 


work. The papers read and the 
addresses given by prominent workers 
were of a high order, and elicited gene- 


rous applause by a large appreciative au- 


| dience gathered at every session. 


The key-thought of the convention, as 
we could catch the bright flash of thoughts 
given by the speakers, was, ‘‘ The Sacred- 
ness of our Responsibility in Service ;"" 
the motto, ‘‘ Onward the watch- 


and the 


co ;" 
word, ‘‘ Kentucky for Christ 
Children.’ 

The work accomplished during the year 
was interesting and most satisfactory. 
Much has yet to be done in organizing 
counties, which really is the great work 
of the Association,—not in office or nor- 
but field work, bringing the 
outlying counties into touch with the State 


Association. 


mal work, 


The following officers were duly elected, 
and the next place of meeting will be 
Bowling Green : President, J. C. Loomis, 
general secretary, E. A. Fox, 
Louisville ; treasurer, E. H. Woodruf, 
Louisville. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE CHOICE OF A 
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A series of articles for Young Men. 


THE MINISTRY 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D. 
(Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn) 
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This was indeed a ‘‘ feast of reason and a | 
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| News-Stands Thursday, September 14. 


Your newsman will supply you regularly at 


5 Cents the Copy 


If not, send One Dollar for a five months’ subscription. 


16. Ready on Ali 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Tines 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘These rates include postage 
7 Five or more copies to separate 

5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents.each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 

Less than five copies, and more 

$1.00 than one, will be seut to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year 


. live or more 
60 cts. to one addre 


rate of 60 cents each, per year 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
* One free copy additional 
Free Copies wilbbe allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


copies in a package 


ss will be sent at the 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as 
nally ordered, 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the ti 
is made 


origi- 


ne the addition 


A Club at The papers for aclubd of five or more 

7 subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses 
cents each, and partly in a package to one 
6o cents each, when so desired. 


at 75 
address, at 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club Lhe 

package is addressed to one person 


Addressed !i 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 


How Papers 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 

the address changed at any time without charge 
package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 

rate for the current subs« ription can hr ave a copy trans- 


ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's cules ription has over six months t 

run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those abe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing 
a Package 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beye 
the time ee he , unless by special request. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine fi will de sent 


Free, upon application. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired 


ond 


“ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunds ay 
countries em 
the following rates, which include postage 


School Times will be sent to any of the 


One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 

T o ministe rs and mission aries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual ac idresses, orina 
package to one on fress, whichever may be preferred by 
the outa ribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the aper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN D. 
103t Walnut Street, 


P. O. Box 1550. 


Church Furnishings 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRIN K System of Reflectors 
with EKlectric,Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil, 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and 
combination gas and electric fixtures. 
dimensions for estimate. 


I. P. FRINK 









Sen 


551 Pearl Street, 
* NEW YORK. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 








F 4-4 wae a é nAtercepticons pe... 
all eeicet. ull lus, book ; free. 
McALLISTE ay Spain, a8 49) road a New Verk. 








Individual Communion 
* Outfits ane 6 ww Sree 


f users 
*MMUNION OvutTrrr Co., 
23, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sanrrary Cx 
Sox 








Additions poe | be made at any time | 


and the rate to be the propo »rtionate share 


wraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


20,000 





catalog and | 


} 


money saving ; 


As familiar as the 
face of the clock, 


fine? Then you don’t get half its 
benefits. The good that makes 
Pearline more economical than 


clothes. There you have more real 
because Pearline saves the clothes them- 


selves, by doing away with that wearing, tearing rubbing. 


| Use Pearline as directed without soap 


bing, or washing something very 


anything else known, is in washing 





outside ribs ; 
Umbrella 


or 30 inch; 
according to quality. 
including stamps you have used for postage. 
sary, 











2 Jones Umbrella “Roof” 





Avtteasure From Tip To Tip oF Rig 











COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


‘Take the measure (in inc 


* Roof”’ 
JNION ‘IT WILLeD SILK, 
$1.50) 


25 Or 
If not 


mailed with your order. 


state if the center rod is steel or wood. 
ot your dealer, send $1. 00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid, a 


Umbrella “ 





count the number of 
If you cannot get the Jones 


hes) of your old umbrella cover ; 


26 incu, “* Adjustable Roof’’ (27 or 28 inch, $1.25 ; 29 








=—. 











Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8. 00 each, 





entirely satisfactory your money romptly refunded, 
Booklet, ‘‘ Umbrella Economy,’ 


"with simple instructions neces- 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. 2,396 Broadway, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents wanted. 


The Sunday School Gimes 


Contents for 


Poem: 


An Idolater. 


Editorial : 


Notes. 


ever Invented. 
Hoarde rs 
Bearing One's Own Bur 


Improv 


Notes on Open Letters: 


What is Spiritual Life? 
Christ Proper ? 


From Contributors : 
The Business Man's Religion. 


Wells . 


The Bible in Manuscript. 


Pratt 


For Children at Home: 
Marion's Birthday Party. 


fer 


Adult Classes. ... 


October 1. 
Psa. 


Lesson 1. 


Lesson Helps: 


Contributed by B. F. 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; 

















ARMSTRONG & } ELSE 
tt 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
ittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsbargh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
sEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Phiadeiphia 
MORLEY 
Cleveland 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL > 
f 
x z affalo. 
Louisville. 


By Jchn B. Tabb. 


—-A Suggestive Prohibition. 
Louder than by Words. 


Spirit and Method : 

A Sunday-School Election in Five Minutes. 
By Rutherford W. Woodhead. ...... 

A Brief Order of Service. 


Jacobs; 


September 16 


D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 


alt te Tan $77 LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
| Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
Speaking A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
The Worst Trouble Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith: the Rev. 
ementa Duty. Health | E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 
577 Ween VUES 8g 5c 5 0 8 6 .e. es 
ton 577 
Books and Writers: 
Is Praver to Jesus The Child from Various Points of View 
578 Retrospects and Prospects. Heart of Man. 
Christliche Ethik. Ethics and Revelation. 
hy Aimed ®, Johnnie. How Count L. N. Tolstoy Lives 
LE FOE LS 578 See. Gb oo bs hoe alee Kee a 
By S. Brainard eee SOONERS «4 + cos fee 4 ws Kao 
£ Pee pets. S 579 | Work and Workers : 
‘ Camrenten CameGes. «6 . ise se es se 
By Mary D. Scheet: Missouri Sunday -School Convention. By 
OOS 9s oo te Teen 3 ss. 3.4 Rae oe 
Kentucky Sunday-Schoo! Convention. By 
the Rev. William Shaw. ...2-+--see-. 
2581 
Pupil-Teachers in Business Department: 
ar a. 58x Abveridtee Gee «cic cc cece se 
Joy in God's House Subscription Rates . 0 1s eee ib tn 8's 
122 
Worth Repeating: 
Professor Wil- a es 4 ks ow 6 6 we tO me 6 
Cunningham Geikie, yp Ee eee eee 





HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that. Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior ts White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has 





; been demon. 
strated by the experience cf competent, 
practical painters everywhere. -Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 





By using Nati 


do not prove anything. 
mal Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade obtained 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded u 


is readily Pamphlet giving valu- 


pon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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| Worth Repeating 


The Liberty Bell 


From an opinion by President Judge M. Russell 
Thayer, reported in The [Philadelphia] Public 
Ledger. Republished by request, after hav- 
ing appeared in The Sunday School 
Times of September 14, 1895 


NDEPENDENCE BELL, or ‘‘ The 
Liberty Bell,’’ as it is commonly 
called from its Revolutionary associa- 

tions, and the unconscious prophecy 
placed upon it when it was made, is the 
property of the city of Philadelphia, which 
acquired its title to it by a sale made by 
the Commonwealth, in 1816, of the State 


| House and all its grounds, buildings, and 
| appurtenances, including the bell, furni- 


ture, and all other property belonging to 
the State House, the whole being pur- 
chased by the city for the sum of $70, 000. 
The seat of government had previously 
been removed from Philadelphia to Har- 
risburgin 1812. The bell had been made 
by Pass & Stow in 1753 for the Provin- 


| cial Assembly of Pennsylvania, by whose 


orders it was hung in the State House 
steeple on June 7, 1753. It was hanging 
there twenty-three years afterwards, above 
the Continental Congress sitting in the 
room below, and rang out a joyous peal 
when the signing of the Declaration of 


| Independence was announced from the 


State House steps. 

I cannot help remarking here that, in 
view of the condition of the country in 
1753, the legend then cast upon the bell, 
taken from the Book of Leviticus, and 
having a direct reference to the Year of 
Jubilee in the Jewish Commonwealth, 
‘« Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof,’’ seems 
now, looking back upon the surroundings 
of that day, to have been not only a re- 
markable coincidence, but also a silent 
and_ involuntary prophecy of coming 
events. For it must be remembered that 
in 1753 the colonies were all reposing 
confidently in the lap of Great Britain. 

| No whisper of disaffection or disloyalty to 

| the mother-country was anywhere heard. 
The only alarms of war which then arose 
were occasioned by the bloody, incursions 
of the French and Indians upon our bor- 
ders, —a strife in which the British soldier 
and the American loyalist stood side by 
side, incurring the same -perils and under- 
going the same hardships. 

The Liberty Bell had been hanging two 
years in the State House steeple before 
Braddock’ s disastrous defeat in 1755, and 
in the winter of 1755, following that event, 
Washington, then commanding the Vir- 
ginia militia, as he rode down Chestnut 
Street on his memorable midwinter jour- 
ney from Mount Vernon to Boston, to 
confer there with the commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in the colonies upon 
the military affairs of Virginia, attended 
by his escort of Virginia officers and his 
family servants, all well mounted, and 
arrayed in handsome liveries just ordered 
from London, beard without doubt its 
peal of welcome as he passed the State 
House on his way to his quarters, for he 
was even at that time, although it was 
twenty years before the War of Indepen- 

| dence, and he at the age of twenty-four, 
the most popular hero in all the colenies, 


fresh from the distinction he had won in 
|the disastrous campaign against Fort 


Duquesne. ... 

The bell, fortunately, is not made of 
fine china, but is a solid mass of over two 
thousand pounds of metal, and has en- 
dured for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, although several times sent on such 
| patriotic journeys, the only injury it ever 
experienced being when it was cracked 

while hanging in its accustomed place in 
the steeple, and being tolled on July 8, 

1835, as a mark of respect to the memory 

of John Marshall of Virginia, the Chief 

Justice of the United States, then lying 

dead in Philadelphia. If it was to become 
mute forever it was not an unfit occasion 
for it to become so when the great Chief 
Justice—the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion, the. comrade of Washington, and 
the last of his intimate public friends— 
| lay dead in the shadow of the steeple 
| where it was hanging. It can never be 


more mute than it is now, even if it should 
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make an annual journey around among 
the old Thirteen, stirring up everywhere 
as_it goes the memories and the patriotic 
impulses which are inseparably connected 
with its history, and which themselves 
can never grow mute. 


224 
The Unfinished Life 


By Victor Hugo the work. It 
FEEL in myself the future life. I am saves time,mon- 
like a forest which has been more 


than once cut down. The new shoots 
are stronger and livelier than ever. 1 am 
rising, I know, towards the sky. 
sunshine is on my head. 
me its generous sap, but heaven lights me 


The earth gives 


“ Me 

with the reflection of unknown worlds. | oe Rogers 

. You say the soul is nothing but the THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY trade ett 
resultant of bodily powers. Why, then, Chleago St. Lewis NewYork Bostos mark Pyros. 


is my soul the more luminous when my 
bodily powers begin to fail ? 





The | 


Winter is | 


on my head, and eternal spring is in my | 


heart. Then I breathe at this hour the 
fragrance of the lilacs, the violets, and the 
roses as at twenty years. ‘The nearer | 
approach the end, 
around me the immortal symphonies of 
the worlds which invite me. 
velous, yet simple. 
it is history. For half a century I have 
been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, 
history, philosophy, drama, 
tradition, satire, ode, song,—I have tried 
all But 1 feel that { have net said the 
thousandth part of what is in me. 
1 go down to the grave I can say, like so 
many others, ‘1 have finished my day's 
work,’’ but I cannot say, ‘‘ 1 have finished 
my life’’ My day's work will begin 
again the next morning. The tomb is not 
a blind alley ; it is a thoroughfare. 


dawn. 

1 improve every hour because I love 
this world as my Father-land. My work 
is only a beginning. My monument is 
hardly above its foundation. 
glad to see it mounting forever. 
thirst for the infinite weer ee 


The 


| Enametine| 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form, No 
other has so large a sale. 














J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 











the plainer | hear | 
It is mar- | 
It is a fairy tale and | 


romance, | 


When | 


It | 
closes in the twilight to open with the | 





I would be | 
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You can if you 
use Gold Dust. 
It does most of 


ey and labor. 


Bend for free booklet—“Goldcn Rules 
for Housework.” 


Wash the Dishes Quickly! 








Ss 
SSwS->.._ 





















































and thoroughness of workmanship. 
course, | it is sup- 
plied either in oak 
or walnut, but can 
be made to orde. 
in any kind of wood 
desired, finished to 
match the most ornate furnish- 
ings. The machine is hinged, 
so that it can be folded down 
below the table against a bent- 
wood shield that fully protects 
the dress of the operator and 
the ficor from all droppings of 
oil, lint, etc. By this device 
the machine is thoroughly pro- 
tected from dust, and the stand 
forms an ornamental and use- 
ful table that is fitting and ap- , 
ome pad to any . They 

inged extension leaf covering 
the machine when down is “= 
folded back when it is raised, 
thus making a table-top meas- 
uring 40 inches in length by 16 
inches in width, affording am- 
ple room for work, 


Sold on Instalmenis. 















ENTERPRISE 





Meat and Food 


The Singer Automatic 


This table, devised especially for the Singer 
Automatic, is the latest result of the cabinet- 
maker’s art, and is the acme of perfection in 
convenience, simple ingenuity in arrangement 
In regular 


You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


| 























“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 
antee of quality the world over. 


The prefix— 1847—insures the 
genuine Rogers quality. 

For sule by leading dealers everywhere, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE W. 








When soiled, discard. ‘The turn-down collars can 

be reversed and worn twic e, if necessary. Ten col- 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. tors or shes? pai cuits, 25c. By mail. = 
Offices in Every City in the World. Give size and style 








Does no 
mark ENT 


all hardware dealers. Descri 
Send 4c in stamps for the “ENT: 





Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 
nient, most durable and most economical machine 
that has ever been made for ing— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and, Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 


arene or shred the food, but chops finel 
RPRISE is on every machine. P 
No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. Sold by 
tive catal 

PRISING HOU 
THE ENTERPRIGE MFC. CO. OF PA., 3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ye qveniy: rapidly. Our trade- 
No. 5, 00; No. 10, $3.00; 


ue mailed free. 
LEEPER’ —200 recipes. 













CHANCE YOUR WORK 





jeal and Architectural Drawi 
= ng: Boskboortes: 


students and graduates. 
isstoe” adenampale 























The Catharine Aiken 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
STAMFORD, CONN. Near New York. 


tages m music, both Reswecmasal and vocal; in 
art, and in«modern languages. Short daily drill 
in Miss Aiken’s method of concentrating the at- 











Tuition, 


MAIL. 
ploma, and degree, 


di- 
. a of Ancient Litera- 








S71 TA 





| = id 


TTRLURLA TIT 


‘AMM 


—piout loss as «of mrasens eal. we arantee to Forty-fifth year opens October 3. Academic, ST by Arc AM Patrick J. Ryan, Cathedral 
edutation by mai ‘Beam, Elec: collage prepasstory, and cqoctel courses. Certifi. also by Rev. * M. McNamara, St. Joseph's College, 
chanical or Civil Ragin cate admits to leading colleges. Special advan- Philadelphia. 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., 
The Sunday School Times. 
Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 


publishers of 


Proparssesy and Optional. Year begins Sept 


tention. Out-of-door classes im nature study stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Establisiiec 
Pe throughout the year. For catalog and further in- s6Bq. Edwin S. 5. Johnston, Founder aod Principal. — 
| formation address the Principal, i- 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan | | WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
A.B. Wellestey. . 327 Broadway, New York 
| FP 803. For the higher education of young —_ 
pa og = weanen. —y - * and Scientific course of end, also | 
IBLE EDUCATION 














” COLLARS 
and CUFFS 






“LINENE 


: 


cae oe cae See Ses 


thle ge 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Do Not Wilt 


Appreciated by those who value comfort, conveni- 
ence, and economy. Made of fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen gouds 


No Laundry Work 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 














cated ana HAS: 




















THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


if Da 


wtb 


ve 
SF 


weet E GENU! NE 





Oar weh’ Stu te 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Compan 
Nos. 308 and aio Walnut Street, Philade 


A. Ja 


phia. 


Works Swiftly 





a 


Se 





Remington 


Standard Typewriter 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. |concerning anything advertised in this 


to colleges, schools, and paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
families, free of charge. 4 il as the advertiser, by stating that you 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, | 522 the advertisement in The Sunday 
St Louis, Mo. 23d year. | School Times. 


at 00 per month. Circulars for stamp. Write 
. Burton, Christian University, Caaton, Mo. 





SENOGRAPTY.- r¥ ree ae 


laa, otc... charsughly tas mall ex Pes | Pennsylvania College for Women 
furnished. © " Pittsb for catalogs 1 
puget og mts 5 A dy Oe | Furnishe 


a ee ee ae we ee eee Te 
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cc ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 


+  ) contradicts it. 
Q N [ i L | S Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 


Importers and Retailers break continually. Which does 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, he get? Which do you get? 








House Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware, etc. _Macbeth's “‘pearl top"* and “* pearl 
giass’’ are tough against heat; not 
Send for one in a hundred breaks in use. The 


‘ glass is clear as well as tough. They 
Our Fall and Winter s are accurate, uniform. 


Fashion Catalogue Se Be willing to pay more for chimneys 


that last till they rot, unless some acci- 








Now ready, and mailed free dent happens to them. 
to all out-of-town applicants, * Our “Index” deseribes a/7 lamps and their 
COPYRIGHT. Crier, Caaates i. bona y me a Sona — 
"Ss > +t © ste the right size and shape chimney for any lamp 
«* UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD I"S the most complete We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macseru, PED Pa. 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished wit = 








by any Department Store ; 


SAPOLIO ee in New York. 


Send for 


book of its kind issued Be Pop ee 
oe ETT 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
GLOVE-CLEANER 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 








house-cleaning : f . 

ven a king can secure cheap acy eng and easy re- if. A pos 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment . it 
of afew cents in a cake of Sapolio, With it wonders tal card 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which , F 
aaron has no equal. lvirt defies the King,” but will bring 

s where Sapolic kes its ap é d P 

ns agreadae ena ane. Tere mite: 36. it to you. Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. Re- 


quires no moisture, no soap, nor other preparation which 
tends to injure the kid. At all dealers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, 10 cts. Agents wanted ev erywhere. 


Cc. J. Bailey & Co., 24 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


AN EASY WAY, at MAKE MONEY 


2 to give F pastiocsst 
Halls, Ch 








B.& B. 


New golf suitings, $1.00 SF gts 















Opera Houses w thou 
Brg “ ; opticon Exhibition Outfit 4 

—5o inches to 60 inches wide. as a Bs 7 a 

Assortment of these high-toned, ey #4 “a ‘a "00 to 8600.00 per month, / 
wanted goods for golf, short alking-skirts st ‘, an Oy og gl 
and rainy-day skirts far beyond proportion to 54 has advertising bills admiesion tickets and { 
what stores generally term a liberal line. 1 Ykhs t ocnryeiaprendy ¢ So sane Sate pamenene OE . 

Double-faced cloths—plaid and check back. ‘ The workis easy, strictly high class@N\ ie 

: : ~ : ay, and requires no previous experience. 

Smart colorings—fine finish. ae Write for Catalogue with fall particulars. 

‘Styles with tone—character—money’s worth , WESTERN ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY (€0., CHICAGO. 
—that on a strict test of merit and money- . oe 
saving interest will show we're determined to CARPETS FROM THE MILL. 
‘ : nainks noha What do you think of an ex- 
keep faith with every one who sends expect- Quisite book, showing Car- 
; - ave os = Rugs, Art Squares, Por- 
ing advantage . a by a, bugs, Art Squares, Por- 

Fine line of new golf suitings, $1.50 to ; y their real colors, eo that by 
$2.50. hig looking at the colored plates 


you can tell exactly how the 
oods would look on your 
oor or at your window? We 
issue such a book, which costs 
, us 33c. to print and mail, but 
»S we send it free to anyone. 
= We sew Carpets free, prepay 
freight and furnish vwaddd 
lining without charge. 
Why pay hig retail prices when you can buy from 


BOGGS & BUHL | SULTS HINES & SON: 


Choice golf mixtures, 50c., 75c. 


New dress goods and sis ready —an over) | Hl Q*NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York 


whelming array of brightness, freshness, and 
choiceness. 


























Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | Change, Quick as a Flash! BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 215. 
| R nal - ruble ~ feel in a/? your pockets to find your 
change when ina hurry,—usea 
2 et? eo | Ss ee P P 
oe» Paragon Patent Folding Coin Purse SAVE ¥Y2 Your FUEL. 
It is neat, durable, and folds perfectly flat in your pocket. "= wasted up chimney 
RALSTON HEALTH Ask your dealer for it, or 1 will send you apace at the THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
following prices, postpaid : Calf Seal usin COST @2.00 AND uP 
SHOES FOR P $4 00 oie Sas Reies Shoo OE - - 8 23 ee Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
MEN. Frice, }+ 4 oe fie gues. 5) 2 eae Write for booklet on evonomy in beatin; 
PAT. DEC. 30, "go. JAMES S. TOPHAM, Sele Manufacturer bomen 
Comfort, good ap- . 1238 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D. Cc, ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 








yearance, fit, and the 
best materials money 
can buy are all obtained 

* in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Campello, Mass. 
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46 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Mention 3 


Soda in Human Bodies MON 


n clad gua: skied us to continue 
cipate in its object oot of | insuring the purchaser of @ 
Piano or a Cornish Organ against any risk. It would impossible for as 
to ae public this offer were it not backed up by the strongest evidence of our absolute 
responsibility. The Cornish American tance end Organs are warranted for 
twenty-five yeare and every warrant is a perso Fy endorsed by a business 
reputation of fifty years, prot f plant and property worth over one miilion dollars, Ther 
are over a quarter of a million. satlefed purchasers of the Cornish Pianes am 
Cornish 0 ms, and so g has been the demand for our instruments duri 
twelve mon nthethat wohate laneompnedave extensiveaddition to our facto 
will give us still greater facilities for the manulfac‘ure of our world famed 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS CORNISH, 
— PLAN and for a complete description of the instruments made by us, see new 
_ublice Cc atalegue for +~ 1900, handsomely iJustrated in colors—the most compre 
, sive musica! cai e 
When a person fails to use food containing eas en-ive musica) catalogue te the trade. The designed ecuted for us by an 
this important little whe — “an ie | | a eminent artist, representin aien peeiaticeat the Angelic Oholr.” This beautiful >. 
’ porta e worker, the sugar in the | = ¢ is sent FREE, prepaid, and we also include our novel reference 


A Very Much Needed Worker 
Very delicate particles of da appear field 
grains such as used by mankind 


































phate is to oxidize the sugar in the body, thereby 






The use made of natural soda, or Sodiun Sul- | 
| 


decomposing it, and making it suitable for re- 
, 


building the cells and preserving the bile and 


pancreatic juices at normal consistency 





































body is not properly cared for, and seeks escape The Heart of the People” and our latest s; cial offers 
through the kidneys, causing diabetes. <A lack of A prompt response to this advertisement will 
the Sodium Sulphate js also shown by biliousness, | secure a DISCOUNT of $10.00 on the list prices as 
for the bile becom: sMhick when its little governor | quoted in our 1899 Catalogue onany CORNISH 
g | eA A 
is absent. Sodit inhate not readily taken | ORGAN or $20.00 on thelist pricesif you buya CORNISH PIANO, 
up by the body when give is a drug, but is | 
; ; 5 . = our bank y bank, of the 
quickly absorbed when furnished in Nature's REFERENCES. si Owiebede’o patrons whe havp pusenased collitces 
way a nein in § ~~ , { - of dollars’ worth of instruments from us during the past {fty years. 
ay a5 Sored in ood, and in that way itis founc PPP PLLA AL AL ALA AA ALI 
in Grape-Nuts, the most scientifically prepared | Send for particulars of the Cornish Co-operative Plan, showing 
| 


food made by man. Why? Because in Gr upe- Gui Set aan i potent on how you can secure a Cornish Piano or Organ F ‘EE. 
Nuts the pure natural element only be had in the CORNISH PIA Os. ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


ton sae 2 CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 


are preserved and presented fresh from Nature's 0) 
MA MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE ERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS VAVVA 










own laboratory 








n advertisement of a party not having ¢ood commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
oney that they lose thereby. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. -SKould, howe, er, a 
publishers will refund to subscribers any m: 
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